
INTRODUCTION 


'*Over-popuIatioii lu Jaunpur” is one of a series of rural 
survej^s undertaken post-graduate students of the Lucl^now 
Universitj^ with a view to ascertain the effects of population 
pressure on rural economy and social life and welfare in the 
eastern districts of the United Provinces. It sees the light of 
day on account of the interest taken in these investigations by 
Ml- G F. Clarke, Director of Agriculture 

Jaunpui’s lural densit}^ is now the highest m the province, 
A rough comparison of the agricultural statistics of Jaunpur 
and Meerut will be inteicsting — 


I 

\ 

Jannpnr 

Meerut, 

1. Density (1931) 

797 

702 

2, Average holding 

8*5 acres 

7 8 acres. 

8. Percentage of not cnltivntod to cultnablo area 

76 0 

82 4 

4, Percentage of area cropped more than once to 
total cnltivated area 

25 6 

83*4 

5. Percentage of irrigated to irrigable area 

71*2 

86 8 

6, Percentage of irrigated aro< cropped more than 
once to rural area cropped more than once 

2 4 

1 

1*8 


The eastern districts of the United Provinces were, till the 
sixteenth century, covered with large belts of forests The 
area cultivated was small and population sparsely distributed 
We read in the AMarnama that on the march of an army along 
the southern bank of the Gogra in what is near the Azamgarh 
district, forests were traversed and various wild beasts, both 
land and aquatic, showed themselves, which is extremely in- 
applicable at present Finch was told that the journey from 
Jaunpur to Allahabad was thirty kos, “all of which are through 
a contmual forest’’ Moreland who institutes an interesting 
comparison between Abul Fazl’s figures of cropped area and 
the present day district statistics estimates the cultivated area 
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of Jaipur district as 360 000 bighas at the time of Ahbar aa 

wmpared with about 1 616,000 bighas at the preseof day 

Thna oaltivation has inorensed at least four fold bo donbt on 
aoooont of the efiiaiiiua of popniation growth 

PopoJation has been espandmg by leaps and bounds m 
Jannpor district daring the last centarr Between 1841 and 
1921 the net cultivated area m the district increased by 10 7 per 
cent while the population expanded by 44 par cent Tint the 
hmit has been reached in the direction of extensive farming 
IS indicated bv the fact that the percentage of the aiUivafcd 
area to estimated ctdPvable area has now readied the 
pbeaomenal Bgure of 04 per cent Nor are the prospects of 
increase of double cropped area hopeful Between 1896 and 
7016 the doable cropped area, no doubt increased from 142 192 
acres to 103,808 aores, but since that jear -the figure has 
not shown any expansion, the areas being 107,090 and 182,130 
acres in 1027 and 1929 respeolivclv As it is (he area is 
one of the largest in the United Provinces forming about a 
quarter of the total cropped area of the distncl and is limited 
by the nnhire of the soil and agncullural water snpplv 

But mtensua oiUtivation in the sense of growlli ol beaw 
yielding crops or ol better crops of Dio same lind )ms eertiinli no' 
exhausted its possibilities Indeed, the district is showing 
progress in both these directions Rice for instance has 
shown 1 steady and continuous expansion Prom 113 990 acres 
in 1841 the area increased to 121 3G6 acres in IB^o In 1998 
the area was 197 890 and in 1929 it was 107 037 acres The 
extension of the ricc area is due partlT to the reclamation of the 
fringes of swamps and user land parth to the apread of dotilde 
cropping m fields where a rotation of nee and peas is now 
observed and parth to the substitution of nee for other Bfiples 
The pea urea was 25 009 acres in 1841 93 090 in 1956 an 
81 379 acres in 1 908 More recent increases have not l>e< a record ^ 
cd 8imdnrh maize which is another saluahir hew iieMing 
crop lias contimioii h expanded ft stood at onli 4 tJS aerei 
in 1841 and the latest fipire fs 07 999 acres Oa the ol ler 



Iiand, intensive ciiltivaiion has led to the decline of- acreages 
under certain crops. The most important of these is sugar- 
cane The sugarcane area stood at 81,430 acres in 1841, 
which came dovni to 49,292 acre'; in 1906 In 1929 the area 
further declined to 40,675 acres. One of the main causes of 
tlic nnj3opularitv of ‘sugarcane is that the peasant piefers to 
grow maize or rice and then to sow a lohi crop on the same field, 
thus olmatiug the neccs'sit}' of long fallow and careful prepara- 
tion of the soil demanded b\ the crop Similarly, barley has 
■declined though not to the extent of the diimnution of sugarcane 
In 1841 tlic barley area stood at 213,000 acies In 1929, the 
^irea vas only 191,491 acics 

The abo^c changes in ciopping aie both inteicsting 
•and significant a'^ indicating the agiicultiiial adjustment of 
di'?fiict vhich has now moic mouths to feod than the 
•existing system and standard of cultivation can afford The 
grovth of melons, radi<?hes, potatoes and othci vegetables, 
vhich fetch beitci piiccs, has aho been lajud in dniinpui 
Some of the uiidei -sized holdings neai the towns giow 
little of the staple foods and make largi' piofits out of 
fruits vegetables and flower.s Fruit-culture . and market- 
gardening are, indeed, two important diicctions in which the 
solution of the problems of the uneconomic holdings will be 
found foi the eastern disliict of the piOMiicc An acic of 
vegetables or fruits in Benares, Basti or Jaunpur is worth often 
"ten to fifteen times the value of an acre of wheat, and the hold- 
ing, which IS uneconomic when it glows the oidinaiy staples, 
will be ample when it grow- garden crops Unfortunately 
such cultivation is chiefly in the hands of the specialised castes 
Koin, Kacchi, Murao etc ) and the masses of agiicultuiists have 
not as yet taken to vegetable and fruit-growing It is also futile 
to gi’ow garden crops, fruits or flowers sj'stematically except 
in the neighbouihood of small to-wns unless rapid and easy 
means of transport are developed 

' Jaunpur is comprised within a region which shows the 
world’s most marvellous system of irrigation from wells The 
district IS literally honeycombed with wells, and m a year of 
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ray more of the^ are bmlt to cope toil the demand of 

waterynpjjy BoogWj- jpeaking, there w norr 
Ofle rrell for every 12 acres of cutfivated area, 20 acres of total 
^ md 26 acres of irrigated area Each year of searntr 
has left a legacy of defences behind, and thus Jnnnnw has 
come fo be insured against distress The potential resistance 
IS indicated In the abnormally high figures of irrigated area 
reached m the years of scarcity 

Percentages of irrigated to estimated irrigable area— 

IMf-Od j, / 

ISU 13 „ , 


In 1929-80 syhicli ivas also a j ear of short rainfall almost 
throaghont the province, the total irngated area m Jaunpor snw 
361,208 acres of irhich the area imgafed by well was as much 
as 324,404 acres The whole agncnltuml fnturc of Jaunpur 
JB intimately connected with the fullest possible urn of wells 
PoTtble cropping m this iistnol depends moat)} upon irrllj 
while the rain crop is protected elfcctiTCiy by the expansion of 
the well irrigated area whonever the runfnll is irregular or 
deficient Thus the economy of well irrigation and of water 
generalli speaking is the paramount need ol the easleni dis- 
tricts Tlie water demands of the various crops require clo"cr 
investigation and the possibilities of water saving by a comhinn 
tion of fodder production and improved methods of agncultnrc 
should bo explored Secondly the practice of constructing 
field or ravine embankments should he oxtrnded to save ns miteli 


os possible tlic ram water or well water Thinilt a ptreal 
Basing in water might he itTcclcd hs piping or lining the water 
channels At present tbciy is grent loss of wafer due fo 
evaporation and percolation in earthen channels fn manv 
nllages clmnneJs lined with root tiles '",'‘1 
espccialh when the water is to be eoiidueted m Png di-tamr' 

and along more porous sods Basils a ran f.d v.eihm Is I 
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"be maintained with a view to ascertain whether there is a fall in 
the sub-soil water-level in any of the intensively irrigated areas 
The Census of 1931 has given the provisional figure of 797 
as the density of Jaunpur district. Before this, Jaunpur has 
shown a decline in its density of population since 1891 as the 
following table will indicate — 


Year 


Density. 


1881 

1891 

1901 

1911 

1921 

1931 


780 

816 

776 

746 

749 

797 


Thus in Jaunpur density has declined, in spite of a steady 
extension in the total area cropped (including area cropped 
more than once) and an extension of well-irrigation which in the 
last famine year 1918-19 reached the high figure 86 per cent 
Due to the enormous pressure of population on the land, man’s 
efforts are here being retarded, and population is receiving a 
set-back It is the old Law of Diminishing Eeturns though 
modern economic thought has moved far away from Malthus 
and his teachings In the study of population attention is now 
concentrated upon the study of the eqmlibrium and optimum 
numbers and the conditions of their maintenance in definite 
areas or_^ regions While geogiaphers like Anrousseau study 
the factors of climate, soil or water-supply as determining the 
population capacity and “expansion ratio” of different regions, 
biologists like Elton investigate the mechanisms“ by which an 
optimum density is maintained for different species of animals 
in a given ecological area 


The population problem of a region thus resolves itself into 
an investigation of its population capacity in relation to the 
full utilization of its agricultural and industrial resources, its 
accumulated agricultural capital and man-power, and of the 
trend of its birth and death-rates in relation to density as 
indicating its optimum population The excessive pressure of 
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?opa!ation on the soil Rnd ita economic and biologic effects are 
now being espenenced in the disfnct, which on account of the 
natural bmits of soil and water resources under the ernling 
technique of the people, cannot produce enough food for its 
nultiplying numbers The survey of a particular village has 
ihown the average holding as 3 3 acres For the whole district 
the average size of a tenant a holding is 3 B acres For tho 
oorakhpar division the Banking Inquiry Committee’s estimate 
)f the nimimnm economic hclding is 3 8 acres The average 
lolding in Jaunpur district as a whole is probnblv actuallv 
lelow the economic unit and the lowest m tho United Provincca 
doro olnborafo inquiries are howeror ncccssan to find out the 


iroportion of tenants and propnetors where Iiolduigs are 
lefinitely nneconotnio and whose holdings are at or slightlv 
hove the economic unit No dooR more than 60 per cent of 
he cultivators possess under sized holdings Such holdings 
my as they arc arc made up of small plots scattered nil over 
he nnage Tho evil of fragmentation will be evident from one 
f the mstances cited m tlie survov A bolding of 0 11 acre is 
rnded into two parcels 0 60 and 0 70 ncrea rc«pcctivclv the 
onner being again divided into three fragments 0 12 0 2 and 
& acres rcspcctivelv The waste of labour m earning 
vanure implements and water to such tmy plots situated at b- 
iistanoe from one another can easily ho imapned It is on 
ccount of the oxccssive frnctionnti'zntion of fields that mfcnsire 
arming has licon scnousfj handicapped in the eastern districts 
f this province 

No peasant can own and work an tineconnwic holding 
scept at a loss Besides there is chronic under emplnvment 
a uneconomic holdings The peasant in the enslem distncis 
f this provinco, cultivating tiny holdings hardly niirKs for 
lore than bit months in the veir In the otf ^vwn the 
ultivator B familv can Imrcly find cmplovinint in the field for 
no or two hours a dav I/iw agricultural income and 
gricultural idleness thus often go together and ns a irsn i edtmr 
10 non cultivating inonev lending chss<s or the “n't' » 
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labourer^; or bolli grow nt the cxppiwe of small pro- 
prietor's mid tenant'; Siu'li n sitiintion. even if true for small 
arca< is full of social ha?ards. 

Agriculture of a fairK inten‘;ive type now supports nearly 
70 jier cent of the total population of Jaunpur -while industry 
and commerce only 10 and 5 jier cent -re‘^pe('li\el\ . For the 
Meerut division, the peieentage of the tnlal population engaged 
in agnonltnre 12. iiKliNtrv and trade repic';eniiiig 21 and G 
per cent ro':pecti\rl\ . 1’h(‘ people (^f daunpiir ha^e ^hown far 

les^; inmativo to strike out new lines than their hrethren 
m !Meorut . then smaller n\cia‘xc income aFo is a har against 
their engaging thennelxcs ni trade and small-scale occupations 
so commonl\ met with m the western districts Cottage 
handicrafts and agi it iilfnr.il mdustnts or other .small scale 
occunations made a^all.lhle tn thr dannpiiris either as .substitutes 
for agriculture, m ns supjjlemenini s to it, may relieve the 
pressure of population i^figration is also widely resorted to 
as the easiest and quirkcst mode of mitigating population pies- 
surc Normallv some W.OOO Jaiinpiins emigrate in a decade 
to Bengal, Assam or Bihar and even to Bombay, Burma and 
far-off Guiana or Fiji, rc'^nlting in the additional advantage 
derived hv the district from the income which pours into it 
fiom ilie emigrant MHieii the Ihnrif failed in the district in 
1929 a single small Milage, we read hi the present survey, sent 
to Calcutta and other distant places about 20 persons In 1928- 
29 the total sum paid by money oidcis in Jaunpur distiict was 
53f lakhs, which gives some clue of the assistance rendered by 
emigrants to families left at home. The eastern districts 
genervally show high returns of money-orders paid, Benares 
(80{- lakhs), Gorakhpur (60 laklis) and Azamgarh (54^, lakh"), 
yet the volume of such emigration is small representing only 
about 6 per cent of the population and can hardly alleviate the 
enormous pressure of population on the soil The excessive 
suh-division of land, lack of adequate work for the family 
in toy holdings, a low agricultural outturn, an enforced 
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idleness due to lack of adequate subsidiary employment 
oonaervatism and immobility have all made it impossible 
for the peasant to maintain the eaating low standard of living 

We are at present blessed with anything but the optimum 
population The eqmlibniini density has also been over stepped 
in some distncts of the timted Provinces, with the result that 
we find a steady increase of death rate and even a decrease of 
birth rate The distmgmahed biologist Prof Pearl found ont 
that with fruit flies and fowls an increase of densitv is 
accompanied ly reduction of birth rate even though food 
IS adequately auppbed How far certain districts in the 
TJnited Provinces are showing the fniit fly type of check, 
VIZ , reduction of birth rate with density deserves carefol 
mqmry Jannpur appears to show a distinct fondenev 
towards diminution of birth rate since its saturation densitv 
was over stepped m 1801 Between 1001 1000 the average 
birth rate was 86 per 1 000 it was 40 DO between 1010 1017 
this has come down to 28 01 between 1010 1027 There 
IS also another way by which the eqmlibmim rtonsif> 

IS restored, viz steady increase of mortah^ No doubt 
Jannpur along with meat distncts now shows a dose correspon 
deuce of birth and death rates with varmtion of food supply 
as measured by cropped area In both bnman os weJ) os animal 
population numbers are hardly ever adjusted by actual 
starvation This is what, we have learnt since ifalthns 
Before population multiplies to the extent of over-eating its food 
supply other ohecks come into operation A gradual lower- 
ing of vitabty as well as predisposition to disease due to 
increased economic pressure and crowding lend to increased 
death rate while the birth rate also slack'ens if the population 
continues for long above its average abundance What is 
accompliBhed by Nature haphazardly and rcscnficssly ought 
now to be made the basis of social policy and family creed Tho 
most desirable method of solution is the new found cconomi 
of reproduction viz birth-control A countrr Uo India 
or Japan, which has experienced such ‘storms of brccfliiig and 
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death” must accept a policy of birth-control widely and 
systematically Becently Japan has appointed a commission 
to inquiie into the problem of population and birth-control 
and launched a piopaganda of biith-control as an effective 
measure of solution of her population menace. The menace is 
much greater here on account of our less rapid industrialization, 
absence of emigration as well as less intensive exploitation of 
land resources. Certain social factors also emphasize the 
population menace in our country Climate has contributed to 
earlier maturity in India, the majority of females bemg 
capable of matrimonial life by the age of 15, however unfit they 
may be physically. Thus the reproductive period in India is 
longer Infant marriage is more common in India than in 
China and Japan In the eastern districts of the United Prov- 
inces the race is more mixed than in the western districts 
[Where the lower castes and lower branches of wide-spread 
castes dominate, the rule of child marriage is adopted more 
strictly Thus the age of puberty is earlier and infant marriage 
more common in the eastern than m the western districts bf 
the United Provinces The low social position of the Indian 
women, who are also protected in some degree against hard 
work m the field by taboos, also encourages fiequent child-beaiing 
irrespective of physical suffering and economic incapacity 
The peasantry must give up many a time-worn' custom and 
belief and acquire a new respect for woman and for man’s 
social heritage and dignity before it can check poverty and the 
lowering of living standards Neither a rapid industrializa- 
tion nor improved agricultural methods, neither emigration 
overseas nor the opening out of new markets can employ or 
absorb the population which multiphes like frmt-fiies and field- 
^ rats The masses must understand the laws of population 
before we can evolve a rational economic system or check the 
stead} lowering of their vitality 

f 

Over-population is now a real menace with its accompam- 
ments of poverty, low average expectation of life, and low 
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Ptmdard pf JiTiDg, and t{ie question should be investigated in 
all its a'peots, its relations to cnstom, law and rural pubho- 
opinion, and its hearpigs on the problems of agncnltnre and 
industiy, on pnbho health and emigration, and on social welfare 
generally 

_ RAD lTAKAAfATi ^ 

Lucknow IjNivKRsmi. 

Afnl, 1931 
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OVER-POPULATION IN JAUNPUR. 


CHAPTER I 

Geowth of Population Density. 

The factois which govern the density of population in an agricultural 
tract are geographical as well as social and political. All these factora 
interact with one another, and th^ absence of any one of them may 
bring down the density to a low figure. Physical configuration plays 
a remarkable part m determimng the population density of an area, as 
contmuous cultivation is impossible in a mountamous country. There 
IS also a distmct" correlation between the density of population and the 
quantity of rainfall Thus the fertile alluvial soil of Smd degenerates 
into barren desert owmg to the very scanty rainfall Let ns consider one 
by one these factors in the case of Jaunpm distnct 

Conditions of water supply 

The agricultural water-supply of an area depends upon rainfall 
wells, reservoirs, canals and other sources of irrigation The effects of 
the pressure of population are seen m the progress of irrigation, parti- 
cularly in those distncts where the normal ramfall is relatively low 

Rainfall. 

The normal ramfall of the district is 40 62 mches per year In 
India agriculture depends more on ramfall and the configuration of the 
surface than on soil character There is a. distmct correlation between 
water supply and density of population In distncts where normal 
ramfall is below 30 inches per annum the deficiency outweighs all othest 
factors m hmitmg agncultural productivity and population density — 


Districts 

Eamfall 

Imgation 

Density 

Jaunpur 

41 80 

45 5 

745 

Fyzabad 

40 06 

40 6 

676 

Bara Banla 

39 00 

24 2 

686 6 

Shalijahanpur 

37 47 

23 6 

486 2 

Allahabad 

37 28 

20*7 

491 4 

Budatin 

32 80 

10 1 

484 

Jhansi 

34 30 

10 2 

166’ 
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The above taWe showe the relation between vanations of 
rainfall and density^ The contrast is mis^ -vivid and striking in the 
caees of Jaunpur and Jhanm The distribution of ramfal] with r^ard 
*0 time and place is more important than its amount In apite of the 
tact that Cheerapoonjee records the highest rainfall its density of popu 
lation IB not the hig^gt It js not evei^ higher than that of Jaunpur 
A. proper y distributed rainfall of 40 inches is sufficient in our province 
and less than this or'bad distnbdHon may affect the success of cultivatian 
•considerably and ultimately the density of populatwn Thus if u clear 
■that rainfall le a limiting factor m egnculture and rural density Tlie 
ilStter 18 governed by the interaction of a vanety of natural and economic 
Jactors 

Irngutlon 

The possible sourccfi of irrigation m our district ore jivm streama 
lakes swamps tanks ponds and wells Tliere is as yet no canal in the 
•district 


W^JU 

The great support of the agncultural population of the district is 
•the weD Hie whole of the distnct is bonevoombed with poWw wells 
This IS due to the permanent settlement and is also an outcome of the 
land revenue policy of the Government It is clear from the figures 
given below that the limits of well irrigation have been nearly reachrf 
■under the existang hand and bullock power used by the pcnMntrv In 
unfeToorable years tho number of kadhehc welU is generaUy increnced — 


y»ar». 

Tot*i 
ol tho dlo* 
Met- 

iff*. 

by '•tlW. 

P iTfolap" c<f 

to totftl Irri 

1K2» 1 

8U57 



S3 


OI^I ' 

asvKs 


M 

10-1-53 

G0,0»7 

m7Bi ] 


r 

1B«3- 0 

5V91 

saxso* 

31 -,100 


10^ 7 

saw 


1 316.101 


10*7 •* 

40J«7 

1*7 W 


67 
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The following figures for the years 1911 to 1928 illustrate thi 
remarkable dependence of agiiciiHiiie on well irrigation in some of the 
jion-canal districts of the United Proymces It also shows the extreme 
limit which well irbgation has reached in spite of a loweiing of the 
water-level and other difficulties • — 


Distnct 

Year 

Total 

net 

cropped 

area 

Estimated 

imgablo 

area 

Well 

irrigated 

Other 

sourcoB 

Total 

irrigated 

Percentage 
of irngated 
to estunat- 
■ed imgablo 
area 

j 

{ 

1911-1^ 

628,291 

417,000 

184,014 

63,335 

237,349 

66 7 

■Jannpur 

J 

1910-17 

052,748 

442,000 

293,410 

72,404 

306,814 

82 8 

1924-25 

648,744 

746,000 

296,149 

43,012 

338,701 

71 2 

( 

1927-28 

055,730 

487,000 

123,380 

4,067 

127,437 j 

26*2 


1911-12 

471,317 

186,000 

108,001 

26,322 ] 

133,323 

91 9 

\ 

1916-17 

483,185 

195,000 

148,371 

37,824 

186,196 

^5 3 

iBenares < 






)! 

1924-25 

474,043 

207,000 

131,038 

10,229 J 

141,207 : 

68 0 

( 

1927-28 

523,099 

214,000 

167,000 i 

10,777 

167,783 

78 4 

\ 

1911-12 1 

2,123,960 

803,000 

256,776 

297,247 

653,023 

68 8 

1916-17 

2,124,^09 

831,000 

399,319 

310,909 

710,228 ^ 

86 4 

'Gorakhpor 

1 

1924-25 



1 

2,129,881 

939,000 

414,371 

373,866 

788,226 1 

83 9 


1927-28 

^2,101,112 

974,000 

108,242 

31,696 

139,837 

14 3 

( 

1911-12 

857,406 

628,000 

183,479 

195,991 

379,470 

71 8 


1916 17 

901,125 

669,000 

261,628 

243,263 

604,881 

93 9 

i zamgarh <( 

1924-26 



J 

902,172 

001,000 

276,104 

204,310 

480,414 

79 8 

( 

1927-28 

908,479 

613,000 

66,391 

6,964 

72,356 

ns 

1 


The above figures show that the percentage of irrigated to estimated 
irrigable area has reached a very high figure varymg from 60 to 96 3 
per cent and that the limit of well irrigation has been reached m some 
years 


It 18 also evident that the density of population is highei in well 
arngated distiicts than in with canal irrigated distiicts This is because 
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the percentage of imgated cultivated and doable cropped iirea» u higher 
m well negated diataota Una wfll appear from the following table 


IHitrieU. 

1 

Dmalty d 
popnli^iai 

per 

tqitu« 

inflfi. 

Bonl 

dirtrirt*. 

T 

Ncnml 

rmlnialL 

at irricatoc 
to iit^H 
area*. 

P^caUfi 

olana 

j etopTHid 
^ marotliati 
onoeto 
total enHl 
rated ana 

rareetrtapa 

1 bI irrigated 
ana crop* 
ped Bior« 

1 tbaneooa 
to total 
• amcK^ 

. ptd Bwre 
liiaDoaee 

jro»-«ctwI dttlridM. 







B«una 

SOS 

7D4 

19 » 

58*9 

S3 8 

1 3 

Jaanpar j 

, 746 ' 

711 

40 6. 

71 S 

S5 0 

5 4 

OonUipctr 

711 

<KH) 

4S 15 

83 0 

32 a 1 

1 0 

AgamgaA 

seo 


40 4S 

70 0 

1 *0 - 

3 : 


ere 


41 44 

1 6S 5 

4 fi 

1 4 

PirU'bgwh 

60S 


37 M 

' 03 7 

» 0 

5 1 

Qooda M 

04 


1 44 M 

7( 4 

43 8 

4 

Oa«a{ dutndi 







UMTOt 

Q5S 

546 

2S 00 

35 6 

33 4 

1 3 

OavBpon 

4S6 

S9S 

J1 « 

44 7 

9 t 

10 1 

llnttn 

4J7 

uo 

K> ei 1 

40 3 1 

IS 5 

5 « 


The table show, the vanon. factor, of agncnltural pr^uctmlj in 
re'abon to the denaity of popnlalion m different diatnct* ( ) 


Other aDurcM 


The« conaiat of nvar. .treom. lake. 
irrigated by tlveae eonreea ™hpb1o 4 

areas Oat of & total irrigated area of 127 43 ^ acre^ oi 
irrigated from other eonreea 


Soil condiltone and ferlSili/ 

Increaao of cnltivatcd area and miilliple croppinr Mpla 

greater pressnro on the land Witt, the li,cr^^of^_W-“- 
work harder to mcrenao the food aupplr bj j ^ 

and also by iWBing two crops m a year fr^ <hr " ^ 

^„g increoaea with the increaw of . 

J 1 ) U K- 'Uk-tjw ■ MKJVrtBJiun oo In •>»* 1^^ 

Import CTliipn« Volonr IT T 
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district the irrigation facihties are most secure, wells migating 
97 pel cent, of the total inigated area The distncts of Azam- 
garh, Jaunpui, Goiakhpur and Basil show a much larger imgated area 
than the canal districts The rahi crops of these distncts are protected 
by wells Conditions aie also favourable for the smking of wells as water 
is quite near the surface level and firm soil needed foi the proper sinking 
of a V ell IS found in most tracts. 

The non-canal distncts show highei percentages of net cultivated as 
well as double cropped area to total cultivable aiea Hence the popula- 
tion density of these distncts is higher than in the canal distncts 
This fact is illustrated by the following table (^1 — 



Percentage to ouTtivatilo 
area of — 

Normal 

rainfall 

Percentage 

increase 

Percentage- 
increase of 

Distncts 

Net 

cultivated 

area 

Double 

cropped 

area. 

of density 
of popu- 
lation 
1891—1921 

total not 
cropped 
area 

1891—1924. 

Non-canal districts. 






Benares . . 

82 6 

22 4 

39 90 

16 0 

14 3 

Azamgorli 

77 3 

20 1 

40 42 

14 8 

10 2- 

Jannpnr . . 

7G 0 

21 1 

40 62 

12 6 

2 4 

Gorakhpur 

82 7 

22‘7 

48 16 

63 2 

4 4 

Basti 

80 3 

26 8 

46 67 

30 7 

4 9- 

Canal districts 


L 


1 


Meerut . 

82 4 

18 8 

18 09 

17 6 

1 6 

Saharanpur 

80 8 

19 7 

30 99 

6 1 

2 0- 

MuzafFamagar . 

76 6 

8 9 

29 67 

16 2 

6 5 

Bulandshahr .. 

80 8 

24 7 

26 0 

13 8 

4 1 


'Relation between vital statistics and harvests 


After havmg examined the effects of rainfall and other sources of 
water supply we should consider another important factor influencing 
population In years of deficient rainfall there is a decline m the 
total cultivated area Birth-rate falls dunng these years, but there is a 
coirespondmg mcrease in death-rate But it is otherwise in good years 

(1) R K Muierjee The Agrionlttiral Regions of the Ganges Valley ” Theindxan. 

J oumai of Economxcs, 1928 


2 
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"Wlien agncnlfcnral conditions are faronrable and the cultivated area goes 
np birth rate increases and deatb-rate is lowered- This h evident from 
4he following table — 
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Earhj Enuin orations. 

The first recoided attempt to asceitam the population of the distncc 
'■was made m 1847 It as not merely incomplete but admittedly inaccu- 
rate, being based on estimates sent in by levenue and police officers The 
total population was 798.503, lecoided \Mthout distinction of sex, cieed 
•or lace, and was obtained bv counting the houses and taking an aibitrary 
numbei of oc<.upants to each In 1853 a legulai census was taken show- 
ing the different columns for sex and lehgion, and also distinguishing 
agriculturists from others This showed a population of 1,143,749, the' 
aveiage density being 737 to the squnie mile , the late langed from 1,328 
in pargana Zafaiabad to 617 m Mungia There were 3,042 mhabitated 
towns and villages, of which 2,861 contained less than 1,000 souls a piece, 
182 between 1 and 6,000, and the three others were Jannpui, Machh- 
lishahi and Shahgan] A thud census was taken m 1865, this showed 
•a distinct improvement in method ovei botli its predecessors The total 
•was 1,015,481, showmg a density of 654 per square mile 

Consiis of 1872 

This time the figures went up, jiiobably due to better organization 
'of the census agency The numbei of mhabitants was 1,025,961, 
giving an average density- of 659 to the square mile There was a 
large increase in the Eliutahan tahsil, and both Maiiahu and Kirakat 
showed a gi eater population than befoie, though to a veiy small extent, 
but, (on the other hand, Jaunpur and Machhhsbahr had declined, 
particularly the former, piesumablv on account of its dimimshed area 

Census of 1881 

In spite of the scarcity of 1877-78 and the occurience of several 
■epidemics the district generallv was in a prosperous condition The 
■population showed a figure of 1,209,663 The density rose trem- 
endously, showing 778 3 pei square mile The increase was due to 
greater accuracy in enumeration On previous occasion^ the conceal- 
ment of females was geneiallv '^usn^cted, and the suspicion was con- 
firmed by the results of this census 

Census of 1891 

The increase had been mamtained, though not at the same late 
In several years epidemics of small-pox and cholera had caused great 
moitahtv while another factor was emigration, which had been gomg 
on rapidly as a lesult of the mcreased pressure on the land The 
'total number of inhabitants was 1,264,949 or 55,286 more than that of 
"the previous enumeration As before, females showed a more rapid 
Tate of progiession than males The density had risen to the remark- 
■able figure of 816 to the square mile The relative position of the 
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WJ0U3 (ahsilB in this respect remnined nnchanged Jsanpor commir 
first ivith a density oI 99!i 8, toUowed by Kimkat with 82 7 oud. 
mnthhan with 792 while Mariahu showed 790 7 and Machhhshohr 
#10 6 

Germu of 1901 

In this interval the distnct has Buffered heavily from famine nnj 
a Bucceaeion of bad BeaBona The mortabty too had been abnotmally 
high and the indncement to enugrafe fltronger than ever before It 
was not pecaliar that a decrease aboold have been c^iserved The total 
was 1 203 920 or less by 62 020 than (hat of 1891 The density felt 
to an average of 776 G to the square mile Of the five tahsils Jaunpur 
headed the hat with a mean rate of 959 6 Kirakat coming ijoit with 
768 6 and Maiiahn with 760 0 while that of Khiitaban wob 744 2 and 
Machhliabohr 677 9 

Certfiu of 1911 

Tins time the figttres went down due to the occurrence of ficvcrol' 
epidemics (plague cholera and email pox) The mortality now had 
been abnormally high showing a rate of 52 90 per 100 ar compnrc<l 
to 25 87 of 1903 It was not therefore aurpnamg that a docreflw should 
have been observed The total was 1A662254 or less hr 16 066 thnr 
*bat of 1901 The density fell to on averago of 745 9 to the square* 
mile Of the five taluCU Jaunpor headed tbo Ust with ft mean density 
of &S1 2 Kiraknt coming next with 782 6 third with 7R2 4- 

while that of Khutahan 004 9 and Kfaolibhsliabr G5C 0 
C^tvs of 1991 

The last cen«ns took place on ^forch 18 1921 Tt sltowc I tt 
farther decline of population dac to mflnonza epidemic (1018) niiit 
the gr^t world war A large numb r of people were recruited m tlic- 
Army from this distnct dvmng the xvar Although the niimhor of 
deaths in the war was very few but the absence of so largo a portion 
of the able-bodied men from their homes indiroctly affected the poputa 
tion bv Inwenug the 1 irth rate The disastrous epidemic vear of 19IH 
followed by scarcitv and in 1920 there wa^ again a crop failure 
TEb total was 1 166 lOj or Ic^^i hv 1 140 than flint of 3011 Tltr '‘r 
fell to 74o to a Rqnarc mile Topiilntion of the dislnd m a wlroe 
stationarv but a gnm in tlio norllicrn and eastern tali hiliuc/v? 

hv n lo^^ in the Fouth Kimknt in llio east gams mo^ ^fachbli* nbr 
nlierc the deuMti is lowest fo«es most Miction 
proportlonitejr to the devrea**' of population Iwlv 

esreed immigrants there is a con^dernhJe flow of InVnr fn IVn'-i 










lea and 'population of iaiisils 
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247,388 1,166,105 674,480 680,076 1,156,264 — 1 —3 9 745 
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The great pecnliantv of the Jannpor dirtnct in that the nnmtrar 
w females in the district la greater than that of males There are- 
ton- districts m the Umted Prormces where female* ontnnmber males 
They are as foriowB — 




Ffm»W. 

Osrh»»l 

232.8C3 


Jatmpap 

574 480 

550.055 

IDrapur 

Ml 635 

MIeWB 

Ssltuipar 

<0i^ 

SOTJtO 


The tnam resBon ot the disparity of kxcs seems (o be thit tne. 
emigrants especially tha low enste^ such ns tlie Clmmani do not tnbe- 
their wives with them when they go to other pronnee* or foreign conn 
tnes 


Uigratfon 

Ijet ns now consider another important factor nr rnigratfon wliicft 
uffecta the population isnsitv Tho figures of 1021 arc as follows 
The actual population of the district is 1,231 76o from this nnmltcr 
189,229 people emigrated to durtant distncls and pronuces while the 
ntnnbcr of anmigrants is 67J»70 onlv Thus wo amvo at the follow- 
ing conclusion 

IJatural population — (Bmipnmtfl — Immipmnts)* Actual populs- 

twn 1,234 755— (180 220—69 679) ==146.. lOG 

Tho only immigrants ore either women who enme to the district 
Irotn cl«-wlurc un the occasion of Uicir marruges <.>r ofiltuf ^fnr 
wans and traders Vanoos canses can bo attrihnted to emigration 
The most important is the pressure on land and con Cfincnt setcre 
economic struggle Another came is social custom "^Ticn a mnn i< out 
canted ho emipratcs to some other (own Migration i< icry ext n«iir 
but in TOcrrt caws it is of temponrv nature 1 hrg ntimficr 
of the Julahas and low caste Hindus are emploxed in llir jufe nn 1 other 
mills of Calcutta TJjc Mallalis work as boatmen throughout tlif* rirrr 
sTstem of Ilongal Tlio Charnnrs of tli»* distnct p.irtinihrlv of Titril 4 
tahnl are rcnowncil all over India (Moreland) worhmg a* Crr^ ^ 

hou <skcc|v m iioth in regimental and private wrrire* Tld enu tirf 
stream of emigration is of great iinpnrtanco to the dt trwt os ti ron fi 
\Dtes a fource of new wealth and means of rihef to f^nuh'*s in imiw 
St* d holdings 
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Religion. 

Jauupur IS a Hindu distiicfc The number of Hindus is 1,062,831 
01 91 14 per c^nt of the whole population Of the lemamder 191,563 or 
8*79 per cent aie Musalmans, 121 Christians and 590 belong to other 
mmoi sects 

Hmdns 

The Hindus of Jaunpui lesemble very much those of othei dis- 
tricts in the pioMnce The influence of Benares and specially of 
Shiva worship is veiy strong The whole population is divided mto the 
Vaishnavites, Eamanandis and Vallabhachans and the worshippers of 
Panchon Pii woiship is fast fading away, but there aie still a few 
il iterate countryfolk who adheie to it 

Hmdu castes 

The latest census divides the Hindus into 61 castes excluding sub- 
flivisious, while 22 909 come undei the category of the unclassified.. 
Below are given the figures for some of the mam castes of the die- 



Males 

Females 

Ahir 

04,162 

61,001 

Brahman 

73,231 

72,423 

Chamar 

88,317 

96,393 

Dhobi 

0,103 

8,642 


' Ghamars 


First come the Chamars, aggregating 183,710 or 17 44 per cent, 
of the Hindus They take the lead m Khutahan and Kerakat tahsils, 
but ill the rest of the district they are evenly distributed In 
rare cases they hold lands as tenants, but generally work m the fields 
as agricultuial labourers of high class tenants Most of them migrate 
to difteient provinces and woik as grooms and house-keepers 

Brahmans — 

The Brahmans come next with a total population of 145,654 or 
13 8 per cent of the total Hindu population They preponderate 
in Manahu and Machhhshahr tahsils, and their numbers are small 
in Kirakat The Brahmans of this place generally belong to the 
land-owning class, notably the Eaja of Jaunpur and as proprietors they 
hold more land than any class excepting the Ea]puts They chief- 
ly belong to Sarwaria sub-division, though Gaur, Kanyakubja and 
Saraswat are also represented 
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'AhtTS 

The tiurd place is occnpied bv the Ahira fcamerl) occupying ihe 
second place Their number la 146 918 or 441 leas than the Brahmana 
and represent 18"6 per cent of the Hindu inhabitants Thoagh their 
chief occupation la cattle breeding they also carry on agncnlture 
Their standard of husbandry la high 

Kshatriyat 

They fonn a very important caste of the distnct They num 
bcr 94 768 or a httle above 9 per cent of the Hindu commumtv of 
the district The number of Kahatrivas m Kimkat tahnl is largo 
and they are evenly distnbuted m all tahsils They are exclusively 
iMuknvnerfi and cultivators though their cultivation is no of o high 
order They generally depend upon hired labour as their caste rales 
^ebar them from handling the ^dough 

Muhammadans 

The Sunnis are found in large numbers while the Slita^ arc com 
paratively very few Strained feelings between the two sects nro not 
nnlmown and difficulties nnse nearly evgry year on the occasion of the 
Ohehlnm and Mnharram festivals Tho btest census divides the 
Muslim commniUtv into 26 ^visions Below ore given the fipure<» 
for Bome of the eub branches of the commumtv — 



XUW. 

r n\l^ 

Duxi 

rji4 

•4T3 

Uhtmlk 


4 903 

ToIaIia 

11 149 

11 -13 

Kkl 

^90• 

3 ISt 

rtthsa 

4 

3 901 

ShMkh 

11 0^ 

14 4 9 


Sheikhs 


The foromoH place is taken bv tho Shrikhs with a total popola 
Bon of 22B92 or 23 6 per cent of tho entire Mu^Iman roronmnitr 
They preponderate m Jaunpur tahslU hat elsewhire thrv nre fn 
the minority As a daw fhov rank hich among the hmlrJ |vopn'‘(f’^ of 
the district There are several fomUica of note e p ^^nf(^ 

Hosaln s family otc 
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Julahas 

The second place is occupied by the Julahas with a total popula-- 
tion of 22,892 or 22 6 per cent of the total /^ommunitv Nearly one- 
third of them reside in the Machhlishahr tahsil The Julahas are 
weavers by piofession and in most cases still follow the same pm suit 

The population-densities of Jaunpur and some of the advanced agii- 
<3ultural countries aie given below — 




Donfiity per 
square mile 

Germany 

* * 

332 

J apan . • * . • 


376 

Franco . 


195 

United States of America 


32 

Belgium 


CCO 

Jaunpur 


745 


On account of the natural advantages of large and favourable ram- 
fall agnculture m India can support normally a much laigei popula- 
tion than m the less favoured countries of Europe Bice is the staple 
food crop of the district. The mtroduction of leguminous and catch 
nrops and the utilization of organic manure have contnbuted also to 
the adjustment of soil resources to a dense population 
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CHAPTER H 

tir/J OF TUNAM fl noU)rsCE 

A« the popnlfttion mcrea‘^B the pressure on the soil increaset nrid 
Tvfth an increase in the pressure on the soil the mre of the tenant s 
holding decreasefl This tendency is enconraged to a large extent bv 
the fertility of (he land The more fertile the land the greater the 
increase of population and the stnaller the division of holdings 

Bistory of fragmentation 

It 18 casv to conceive that Avheu our villages were first populated 
all the land comprised mthm it Tree m the possession of a few farm 
lies mostly of the same caete who were the first to settle in thorn 
The fields were then large and land being m plontv snd the popnb 
tlon Bparee a conaiderablo part of it remained uncultivated Gmdnallv 
a part of this land went into the poesession of otbera br sale and gift 
with the gradual inereasc of popoldlion What remofned In the jkh- 
MSNon of the onginal settler* and what went into the po^8*ioo of 
others wore further sub-dividcd among their heirs or assignee* nnd 
this proeesfl of sub-division has been going on from gencmtion to gene 
ration This is responsible for the stnannoss of holdings Tn onT r 
to minimire the risk of mltiration the village comraunitv di«tnhnted 
its plots nmonget the cultivators in such ft wav that evh rnltivntor 
bad sereml lands of lands suiting rerioD'* condition*; allotted to him 
Thus began tho scattered fields m India Previou hr it was done to 
seouTe efjuftl adrantogo to each co-shnrer Imt now instead of King on 
advantnui to ognculturc ft has become on obstacle to efficient farming 

Faeiort that gorrm thr etzr of hoMinrft 

The Hindu and Muhommndan laws of inhentance allow o defi 
nito share to all hclrp The operation of the law of fncce« on not 
only leads to tho division of large estates Into small rompet pht** 
but nl-^ not mfroquontlv to the splitting up of indivldnsl fielJi Fierr 
heir tries to get ft share from earh field instead of so arringing the 
division that each mnv get ns mnnv whole fieMs ns prw tlijc T-et ot 
take ft concrete evftmplc 'Inppo e a Hindii Iandhol<?er fhei Jeinng 
five ditrcrrn fi Id^ nnd five ^o^ R7ch of them m'teid nf tiHng nrje 

plot will take n fifth part of rnch plot ind *hns there will I-e I! 
in tend of the ongmal five 
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Formerly the cultivation unit was the “]oint family land” and parti- 
tion was uncommon, but now the economic solidarity of the joint ^ 
lamily has been affected by the individualism and Western ideas of 
property The joint family system held the Hindu family intact for' 
a very long time, but with the bieak-up of the family sohdarity the 
whole structure of economic life is now threatened 

Nature of crop 

Theie are certain crops which can be successfully cultivated m 
fields of small dimensions rathei than m big ones Eice is one of 
them Sub-division is especially encouraged by the fact that for the 
cultivation of nee the land is broken up into plots surrounded by dykes 
and channels for the inflow and outflow of watei E'ce lepiesents the 
staple food of the distnct of Jaunpur and is cultivated extensively 

CHit of 655,730 acres of cultivated area 171,695 acres are under 
nee Eice occupies the second place as legards the area under diffe- 
rent crops This is also one of the reasons wh'v holdings are so small 
in Jaunjiur 


Rotation of crops 

The piactice of rotation of crops could succeed when each cultivating 
family had seveial kinds of land suiting various agnciiltural conditions 
This 18 also responsible for the present distribution of fields With the 
inciease of population the rotation of ciops has mci eased 

Effects of fragmentation 

There are various disadvantages lesulting from the fields being 
small and scatteied They may briefly be summarized as follows — 

(11 The faimer must, under piesent conditions, live m the 
village and visit his small and scattered fields to per- 
form the field work which the current crop demands He 
cannot live on his faim and be on the spot ready at all 
times to improve and anard his property 

(2) Owing to the distance of the vaiious parcels of land from 
each other agi cultural implements must be caiTied to and 
brought back from the fields to the villages, and thus 
, much time, laboiii and cattle powei aie wasted 
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(3) Tiicro JK n jrrcnt wnato owing to unnecesaary hedge$ and 
boundary mnrkfl occupying land, and reqninng conatant 
repairs tnmmingB etc Cactus and other hedge shrubs 
suck up tlio inoiRluro of the soil and harbour agncnltnre 
pestB 

(d) Tho crop in the floldn icquires cnrofnl wntchjng especially 
when it begins to npen to prevent depredations bv wild 
end stray annnala and thioves If all the fields of the 
fanner are m one block ono or two men would be able to 
do the Work But owing to their dispersion watching has to 
bo neglected duo to its prfdiibitivo cost and the formers 
suffer loss from potty theft and damage by animals 
<5) ‘WlIU cannot ho sunk and pumps cannot bo set up m each 
and o\crv small field and ao in dry seasons water the 
pnmo ncccsaUy of agncnlture a not made fullv available 
(C) Labour saving iinpUMnents cannot be nsed for ploughing 
weeding threahing and other operations and economic 
farming has become impossible 

(7) Some of tho email fields lose all fomlitiee for commomcation 

and for imgation from existing wells tanis and canalfl 
Disputcfi as regards right of way passage of water etc 
anso and lead to law amte and fends which are nunoas to sU 
concerned 

(8) Some of the small fields ore thrown out of cuJtivatioii the 

proprietor not caring to undeigo the trouble and expense 
of cultivating on outlying small piece of land 
f9) Change in rotation of crope is inconvenient The same 
system of cultivation has to be followed to avoid the nsb 
of crops being destroyed by herds of cattle let loose on the 
Burroundmg fallow fields 

aO) With tho smullneas of holdings idleness increosM as the 
cultivator* do not got enough work for the whole year 
It leads to emigrahon both permanent and femporarv 

Main cause of rgof s poverty/ 

The reanlt of these oauses is that agnonltnre on the 
premde* a decent Unng for the cultivator and hia family Wha 
to him aftOT paymg rent and defreying the cost of cmltmtion M J. 
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sufficient, m the majority of cases, to last till the next season What they 
generally do, is that they run to commercial centres just after Dewah 
festival to supplement then land mcome Until the small and scattered 
holdings aie consohdated and their future fragmentation prevented there 
IS no chance for the cultivator to improve his economic condition As 
Mr Keatmge observes, “he (the small holder) can only accept his pover- 
ty as due to some unknown cause and grumble mdefimtely at the weather 
or the mahajan or the Government ” 

Remedial measures 

p?he remedial measures are mainly two * those relating to the 
arrest of the further sub-division of land, and those relating to the re- 
union of lauds already sub-divided Of these the fiist is the mors 
impoitant and should be adopted at once, for if sub-divisions go on un- 
checked, small farming will go from bad to worse After check- 
mg the process of furthei sub-division , the next step to be taken 
would be to re-umte the aheady divided parts and to effect consolida- 
tion 

Fractionalisation cannot be prevented unless the Government and 
the pubhc co-operate in the matter There is no custom here, such as 
IS found in Europe where the Cod Napoleon is m force, of the elder 
brothel buying out the younger ones and so becoming sole proprietor of the 
ancestral land Eural pubhc opinion should prevent the utility of land 
for agriculture from bemg reduced by minute sub-division Plots of 
land which used, at one time, to be remunerative, economically fit for 
cultivation, have been reduced to a size which can barely support an agn- 
cultuiist’s family If the masses of the people shut their eyes to the 
ever-mcreasing minute sub-divisions, agncultuie, which is the chief' 
mdustiy of our country, will be more and more handicapped 

Reunton of divided lands 

Eennion of divided lands can be achieved by different ways,- 
Voluntanj exchange of contiguous survey numbers or portions of them 
is one of the ways in which holdings of f aimers can, to a certain extent, 
be consolidated oi the irregularities of their shape corrected This is 
only possible m the case of hterate and sensible farmers This ten- 
dency can be encouraged to a greater extent if the village panchayat 
or the members of the village co-operative society take interest in the 
mattei and use their influence to promote exchansfes by offering their 
services as mediators The Government should also give such facilities- 
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^ exomptioa from 8tamp nmj rog^trution duties and compulsorv trans- 
fer of Ibo mo^Qpo debt on the new parcel provided the security la 
not reduced ThcM facilitiLS would give greater mdacecnents to make 
exchange* Austria Belgium nnd other countres have passed apecial 
laws exempting capca of oxclmnoO of contiguous rural propertv from the 
usual stamp aud other dubes 

licitricfi’d f(ifr of ngfil of ocatponry 

Suppose tfim- a t>fot of tnnd to he stijd In such cases onI\ the 
conuguoos holders should bo allowed to bid in the ooebon sole iTlna 
\n!l Iiclp the consolidation of holdmgn Such lands should he given to 
outsiders on!\ when the owners of noighbounng 6elda do not want them 

Ctilcerts ichemc of cooperative corwolidotton 

In a co-oporativo scheme each owner has to ogre© to the desirabilrty 
of consolidation and to the general idea of repartition of village land* 
With this end in new each such owner has then to agree to abide bv auy 
plan of repartihon approved by two-tUird* of all tbo owners and further 
to p\o up j)o*«c»Rion of lus own land nnd to accept in exchange the lands 
allotted to him all disputes ate to be referred to arbitration posses- 
Bion 00 given <3 to be cultivating posaesoon for four years only on the 
expiration of this period the former possession i to be restored unless 
all the participating owner* nnammously agree to retain the new divi 
won as permanent own^rahip PerwoB accepting these conditions con 
form a eo-oporativc consoUdat on of holdings eocetv 

The merit of tbo schemo Ues in its entirely volontatr basis com 
pclsion in purh cases is bound to cause failure Further the temporaiy 
basis of tbo nrrangement and the provision for reversion to former posses- 
sion are allaying factor* Mr Btnckland in an article in the Agn 
cultural Journal of India Vol 2 1937 point* out that up to the end 
of Jnly 1990 26B societies of holdings had been registered m the Pun 
jab and the net result is that there ore 19 649 owners while in the 
vear 1921 there were only 1 683 propnetore Tha. average fsco of a 
field befom eonsolidahon was fhrw-qcarters of an acre now it w four 
acres 

Surely tlu* i* a great achiewement which should inSfure oo-opm 
tora of onr provinco to make Bimilar efforts and thus remoTO one o e 
jgr^atesl Itandicaps to the progreag of agncolture 
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Fragmentation of holdings 

The best way to study the problem of tenants’ holdmgs would be 
to consider the problem of scatteredness and smallness of holdmgs m 
a particular village For this purpose we have t^en the village Sirwa 
in tahsil Jaunpm There are 3,183 plots of land The aiea of the vil- 
lage 18 783 90 acres The village is owned by 192 pio^netors The 
prevaihng form of land tenure is pattidan The preponderance of pat- 
tidaris has made shares in land veiy minute Fractionalization and 
scatteredness of holdmgs are the lule m the village 

The total number of holdmgs in the village is 2,289 Thesie hold- 
ings are minutely' divided mto 3,183 plots as the accompanymg map 
will show 


Years 

i 

Average 

Number 
' of onlti- 

vators 

Size of 
holdings 

i* 

1926 


636 60 

188 

3 38 

1927 


636 76 

188 

3*33 

1928 , . 

•* 1 

647 20 

192 

3 3 

The average holding 

comes to 3 3 acres 

per cultivator 

m the year 


1928 Holdmgs have become more and more fragmented with the 
growth of population Agriculture is showing the law of diminishmg 
returns all round owing to the sphttmg up of fields This fact can be 
very well grasped by takmg concrete cases — 

1 Holding no 393 — The total area of the holding at the begm- 
nmg was 88 acre This was parcelled out thus — ^ 


Holding no 

Shares 

Acreage 

693 

603 

0 22 


np 



603 

0 22 


y* 



603 

0 22 





603 

0 22 


4 


Plot no 693/1 was 

again sub-divnied — 


Plot 603 

603 

0 11 

1 




1 



693 

0 n 
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9 Holding no 
thi3 manner — 

708 — Tho total area waa 

7 ftcm 

Ifold/ng no. 



705 

705 

0 1 


m 

0 3 


TM 

0 3 




Plot DO 704/2 

Tvaa a^n fracfioned 


708 

708 

0 3 


"T* 



709 

0 1 


8 HoWinj no 709 —The total area of 0*7 acre divided into 


three Bbarcs — 

JtokUDg I 

-oo 


7W 

“T 

700 

m 


0 1 
0 3 
0 3 


Plot no 709/8 waa sgam divided into three ahares— 

TOO 0 1 


700 

3 


7W 

-r 


TOO 

T- 


4 Bolding no 718 — Xbe total atea of 0 18 acre wae dmdpd hito 
two parts — ' 

71 <> 


^9 

“r 

718 


0 CO 
0 70 
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family members amnol nlMuja altorj to be there. If the tmlt.vator « 
^ we)J to-do man nod eogages a guard to watch Iub fieldt it will add 
m« cultiration and thus lua profits would dimmish 

Tho cuItl\-ator cannot effect im/irovomenta nor dig new woJls timpJy 
boctiiwo the ficld'» nro (oo“tlifltQnt and wattcred As a matter of fact 
the fiolda nearer the villnge site arc over worked while the outlviog 
6 cldfl ore apt to l>o neglected 

jlfethod* for tmprooemcnU—subsuiiaTy mdualnei 
Agncultural improveracnts are imposmblc on such toy boldmga 
foe such holdinga do not provide enfllcient wort for the peneantB and 
Jeare tliora unemplo}‘ed during eonaiderable port of the year Apart 
from increasing productivity by introducing heavy yioJdmg crops on- 
ether method of adjusting population to resources is the mtroduction of 
%'ario 08 subsidiary occupations e g fruit gsxdenmg market gardening 
“dau:^ and sKrek breeding poultry keepmg bamboo work hand weaving 
etc In Bengal and the Punjab cottage sencnlture is a useful supp-e- 
mentary occupation In Jnunpor melon and water melon hniig some- 
thing like one and n half lakh of rupees A very noteworthy develop- 
ment in ngncu’turo has been the spread of tobacco g r o wing m Jaunpur 
Tobacco 18 a >>*ry heavy jnelding crop and it floOTshes cspeaslly m 
ureas in Taunpur proper where water is ealtuh ’He next most nn 
portant produ^ of Jaunpur is radish for which our district is greatly 
renowned Jatiiipur mdishM are verv heavy sometimes weighing 20 
or 25 seers oacli and arc roiy sweet x 

Heavy crops 

The present population is supported on such small holdings by a 
fairly intensive type of forming AH the members of the cultivator s 
family often work m the fields If the peasant tods alone email hold 
intrs will mt pnj he also [swdoces heavy crops e g sagarcone tobacco 
und garden crops including vegetables of all deecnptionfl 


Improved implements 

WbeTE InboOT is »o cheap and plcntifol wo cannot go in for 
lobow.aavmg machines and implemenfa Snppoae the cnltmti^ in- 
fend to porobase unprored nnplcmenta where roD they get the r^ 
nuired citpitnl? What about the repomng ol big madnnffl etc 7 
'Wbon mnebrno* are not in nie all the mambera of the familT w* 
UJ the fields bat if machines be nied a large namber of people wlU be 
<»t of employment and this would Bpeei the whole rural economy 

In order to lemore the enls ot sinallneaa of holdings we shonld thn, 
■fall back upon fome lucrative aabsidiary employment and also by to m- 
trodnee some heavy yielding cropa or better crops of the same fand 
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CHAPTER in 

Relation of number of wells to holdings. 

Sources of irrigaiion 

The possible soiiices of imgalion aye rivers, stieams lakes, swamps, 
tanks, ponds and wells There is practically no irrigation fiom iivers in 
the whole of the district in ordinaiy years, although minor streams 
which run from lake to lake or tlirough swamps are largely used where 
they exist Every isolated swamp oy lake is, howevei diawn upon and 
tanks and ponds aie legular somces of water-supply In fact, all available 
watei IS eagerly lifted, but the gieat suppoit of the agiicultuial popu- 
Oation IS the well There is as }et no canal m the district 

Extension of wells 

The whole of the district is honeycombed with pahha wells This 
IS largerly due to the permanent settlement and also to the land leVenue 
policy of the Government Out of the total cultivated area of 665,730 
acies in the district, 127,437 acres are irrigated both by wells and 
'Other sources There are 61,769 wells, both pakka and kachcJia, water- 
ing 123,380 acres of land, whilst 4,057 acres denve water from other 
sources, i e , streams, lakes, swamps, tanks and ponds From the above 
hgures it is clear that wells are the cluef source of irrigation and they 
iiTigate about 96 8 pei cent of the total irrigated area The numbei of 
masonry wells actually used is 35,299, while those available number 
38,615 The number of non-masonry wells is 13,164, while 11,302 are 
actually used for irrigation puiposes No less than 386 pakka wells 
were built during the year 1927-28 

« 

In 1886 there weie 23,919 pakka wetts and 28,505 kachcha wells, 
and the areas irrigated from them were respectively 260,900, and 127,034 
acres There was one pakka well to every 26^ acres cultivated and 
every 214 acres imgated (1 e , irrigated by any means, not merely 
by wells), while Jcachcha wells were one to every 22^ acres cultivated 
area and 17:| acres imgated area 
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Tho aTcrngo area covered b\ ouc pakla -well ™ lOJ acres and that 
o\ercd bj one ha^hcha web ^-as acres 

The fibres in tho annual statement ot 1885 Fash show that the 
otal number of pakka wells baa gone up considerably wiule that of 
uchcha webs has gone down 

Tho total cultivated area m the year 1885 Fash was 655 780 acres 
?bu8 ot present there is one pakka well for every 17 acres of cnltivated 
jca for every 25 G acres of total area, for every 8 8 acres of imgnted area 
,nd for every 3 2 acres of area irrigated by welii of either sort' 

There is one kacUoha well for every 76 4 acres of total area 49 S 
urea of cultivated area 9 6 acres of irrigated area and 0 8 acres of area 
mgated by wells of either sort 

When both lands of wcl a are taken together they stand thus 
?bero IS one pakka or J achcha well for orory 19 1 acres of total area 
5 4 acres of colt rated area 2 4 acres of irrigated area and 2 8 acres 
if area irrigated by wells of either land 

Consimcltcni and cost o/ toclU 

PoKha wells aro built (U for imgatmg and (2) for supplying water 
OT drinking or manufacturmg purpoees Many pakka wells were bmlfr 
ry persons a bo wished to perpetuate tbeir names or in connection 
nth indigo factones 

They are nsuaDy constructed of real masonry with large platforms 
romEs SOOtoRs lOOOorE* iSOOattbe most Wells built 
or bnck making ore of the same class as pakka irrigation wella i e 
aade with br without mortar or platform Bometimca the circum- 
erence of the kacheha wells is bncked to joat obore the water 
kud again ot the mouth while the mtorvcning space is left unhriclc^ 
ind the shaft is wattled with quails of twisted arhar stalks to above tha 
ivater line The foUovping are the approximate costs Icff constructing 
veils in different taheils — 
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Tahflil 

Depth 

of 

venter 

Dcptli 

to 

valor 

Cost of 
palla 
■well 

Cost of 
lachcha 
vrell 


Feet 

Foot 

Rs 

Rs a p 

■Jaunpxir 

30 

10 

300 

10 0 0 

IManaliu 

2") 

12" 

180 

' 8 ’'O" 0 

Maohhhslinhr __ 

24 

12 

ICO 

6 0 0 

Shahganj 

27 

8 

180 

') 0 0 

Kerakat . 

32 

8 

_ . 280 : 

7 0 0 

Distnct 

27 

10 , 

220 

7 3 0 


These figuies are the result of minute luqiinies in the different tahsils 
of the district If the all-round average cost of palcKa well for the 
entire distnct is taken as Us 220, then the total capital invested m 
paK'ka wells would come to something like 85 lakhs ,of rupees In the 
same way assuming Es 7-3-0 to be the average cost ( of a haohcha well, 
the expenditure over this head would be sometlung like one lakh of 
rupees Thus we get the enormous capital of 86 lajclis of rupees sunk 
in wells j 

1 

IrrigaUon other than by loells } 

The area thus irrigated is here shown by tahjsils m descending 

Older — ! 

‘ j 

' ‘ Acres 


Shahganj i 2,443 

Manahu 1 942 

Jaunpur . 339 

Machhlishahr j 321 

Kerakat 1 12 

>Total 4,067 


There is practically no irrigation from rivers or streams -Theie are 
only three streams worth mentiomng — ] 

(1) The Mangm, the Mangn^or Mangha, which enters the north 
of Shahgan] from Sultanpur^ A great deal of water is contributed to 
this rivulet _:frpmi jMs _m Shahg an j ^Dams are jerected at sorne places 
which irrigate the wheat and sugarcane fields 
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(2) A. fitrcam of minor importance proceeds from tal IhlaniktUo 
(o (qI Lakfmlpur and jlnl Ammuli •Tins ftlrcam is also used for nega- 
tion 

(3) Tho Qongi nscs In tal Kalan m maura Am and after enter- 
ing A/amgarh rotnrna and flo^a between ^emkat and Deogaon for some 
diftancc fint this atreara is Tcry little irrigated from 

Tbero arc 70 lakes and awampa exceeding 20 bighaa m extent Th^ 
arc giTcn below ncconbng to tahwla — 
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It ]s evident that almost half the total aiea in the statement is found 
in one pargana, namely, Ungli Tabsil Machhlishahi contains over 
one-fiflh of the total aiea, i e , this tahsil and paigana Ungli furmsh 
over seven-n ntlis of the total snbmeiged aiea, while the lemaining two- 
umths is almost confined to tahsils Jaiinpui and Mariahu Tahsil 
Keiakat contains only 173 acies out of a district total of 8,282 Even 
in this 173 acies Bialsi contains 102 acres It will be seen that the 
pos tions the tahsils assume according to aieas undei swamps and lakes 
aie as might be expected identical, with the exception of tahsils Mach- 
hlishalir and Maiiahu Maiiahu is second in the list according to land 
iir gated from othei source than wells, but it is foiiith according to lakes 
and swamps statistics Machhlishahr stands fourth according to land 
imgated from other souices than wells, but it occupies the second position 
accoidmg to lakes and swamps Although Jaunpur, IMariahu and 
Keiakat only contain between them 18 p eces of watei which exceed 
20 b ghas, still the} all include an immense number of small ponds 
from which irrigation s effected 

RaiiifaU during the year 1927-28 


From Apnl 1 to 

August 31 

From Soptcmbrr 1 
to October 31 

From No^ em- 
ber 1 to March 
31, 1028 

Total 


Normal 

1 

Cl 

o 

CO 
> 
cS 
u T3 

S § 

Normal 

1927. 

1 

° a 
> 

c* 

a a 

Normal 

1927-28 

Number of 
rainy days 

’5 

a 

1927-28 

o ® 
§* 

n 

jI 

Jaunpur 

28 68 

24 : 04 

36 

10 13 

0 61 


1 

1 81 

6 25 

11 

40 62 

36 80 

66 


Fiom the above table it appears that the total rainfall during the year 
1927-28 was 36 80 mches, while the normal lainfall was 40 62 inches. 
Decrease of ra nfaU is always followed by an inciease in the construc- 
tion of new wells The total number of new masonry wells constructed 
durmg the year 1927-28 was 386 This was the highest figure m the whole 
of the Benares division Well construct on is not so expensive a matter 
m Jaunpur as m the districts of Muttra,, Etawah-and Agra where the 
well water table is going down and the desert of Hajputana is^' fast 
approaching The drying up of ponds duiing the non-monsoon months: 
or during the failure of monsoon is' a great incentive m furthering thf 
growth of wells 

















Belctwn of rainfall li nei iuUiealed rati oni ttarif arcoi 
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i?c/ation 6ctirccn fiuclualtom of ramfoU and harvcfU 
TIio total culliNTited area goncrally mcreaeca or decreaaes with th& 
fluctuatiotis of roinfali Uiim is otitlant from the adjoimug' table 
Wd ECO tlmt tlic percentage of total minfall to normil rainfuU in tha- 
jear 191C-17 is 103 again tho corresponding figure for the percontago- 
of nci '-uiinntttl area to nonnal net coltnutcfi area is also 108 Again 
in the year 1021 22 tho iiercontago of total miufall to normal ramfafi is 
104 while tho percentage of net caltiMitcd areiv to normal net cultivated 
area is 301 l\o see some differonc^e in the iwo percentages m a few 
coses of tlio adjoining table Tins le due to the fact thai tho cultivated 
area is not entirely depending on minfail but on tlie well irrigation 
facilities 

UelattcAi lifltceen khanf and ram/all 
^8 the rtunfall between April 1 and August 21 increases or decreafie* 
there is a corrosponding increase or decrease in the khanf are* Kharif 
crop depends more on rainfall than the nhi crop In the vear 1915-16 
the percentage of rainfall from April 1 to Angnst 81 is ?9 and the cor 
responding percentage of khanf area to normal hhanf area is 98. 
Again in the year 1017 18 the percentage of rainfall from April to 
August 81 is 101 and the percentage cd ^onf area is also 101 Again 
we see that the two percentogea are identical viz 100 in the year 
lOOd.7 

Jlelahon bcftcecn rabi and Tuni/oll 
Rflbi does not depend a* much on rainfall m khanf To some- 
extent the rabi area also depends upon rainfall between Beptember 1 
to October 81 In the ^'ea^ 1926-37 the percentage of rainfall from 
September 1 to October 81 was 90 while the percentage of raU area 
to normal rahi area was 09 These figures go to prove that rahi does 
not depend much on rainfall 

Wells fire defence works in unfavonroble yean of rainfall It is 
clearly indicated by the endden expansion of the well wngated area 
whenei'er the rainfall is deficient What is more common in Jai^ 
iB that rainfall is irregularly distribated This will be evident from- 
tbe following fable — 

PfTB*irtite of PerooJlieB ca 
Tw defleJe«7 of wnfl-tnigiled 

rfclnfJl •»»- 

SO I>1 


1001 OJ 
1007 08 
lOlS U 
1018.10 
lOfO-W 
1007 is 
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The expansion of Ihc well inignlcd aiea adoqiuUcl} piotect'- the 
rnhi crop Thi*; is indicated h} the fact tliat in nnfavouiable years 
the rabi area shnnKa little if at all 


li'd tl^on oT net cropped, Uoice cropped aud irrigated area 


Year 

Totn’ 

rropp^ d 
ana 

Area 
croppod 
nion> flinn 
onci 

Impntod 

nron 

IVrccntngo 
of fwico 
croppt'd 
area to 
total im 
pattd ana 

Pcrct ntago 
of imgatcd 
ana to 
total 
cropiH-d 
area 

1901-2 

788,230 

169„369 



• 

1902 3 

820,156 

181,614 i 


• 

• 

1903 4 

i 830.187 

191,686 




19^4-5 

832,801 

181,190 

. 



1905 G 

822,955 

180,280 

• 



190G-7 

816,040 

172,780 

,361,730 

48 

44 

1907-8 

767,14') 

153,200 

339,682 

46 

44 

1008 9 

777,716 

105,100 

318,859 

47 

45 

1009-10 

808,491 

178,440 

361,781 

60 

44 

1910-11 

827,610 

189,033 

217,621 

87 

20 

1911-12 

812,339 

184,048 

242,102 

70 j 

30 

1912-13 

820,829 

178,063 

371,234 

48 

46 

1913-14 

809,940 

173,403 

364,077 

49 

44 

1014-15 ■ 

801,180 

167,009 

363,684 

46 

46 

1915-lG 

f 

841,862 

199,349 

361,811 

66 

43 

1916-17 ‘ 

846,651 

123,803 

371,000 

62 

44 

1917-18 , 

864,650 

207,306 

372,820 

65 

43 

1918-19 

773,618 

156,880 

301,973 

43 

47 

1919 20 

8y.,084 

176,929 

368,037 

48 

46 

1920-21 

793,451 

167,700 

371,787 

42 

47 

1921-22 

808,863 

1,66.618 

350,037 

47 

44 

1922-23 

1 

823,648 

170,107 

367,480 

48 

44 

1923-24 

829,121 

170,740 

357,412 

49 

43 

1924-26 ' 

814,788 

166,044 

342,737 

48 

42 

1926-26 

816,7^8 


367,772 

47 

44- 

1926 27 , 

809,670 


363,220 

46 

44 

1927-28 , 

823,696 j 


131,866 

127 

1ft 
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i?dalfon bcticecn imgalion and double-cropping 

Double-cropping depends mostly on irrigation facilitiea. As 
urrigation /ccilitica iccreasci the double-cropped area also expands Jaun 
puT has the benefits of on adequate rainfall Moreover Jounpror is 
■v.oU provided vnth jjaMm weUs Thus the security of wortcr-suppiy is very 
groat ns ts evident from the adjoining table In the year 1927 28 the 
total imgnted area tvqb 197 437 acres, while that irrigated 
b) wclla was 123 880 Thia shows that wells irngate 77 per cent 
'Of the total irnpated area The relation of doublo-cropping and imga 
tion facibtics can also bo established by taking the peroentages 
•of irrigated area to total cropped areo and of twice cropped 
urea to total irrigated area Aa the percentage of irrigated area 
to total cropped area increases or decreases the percentage of twice 
cropped area to total imgntcd area tends to nse, or fall In the 
year 1928-27 the pc?rccntago of imgated area to total cropped area was 
14 the (.‘orrcsponding percentage of tmee cropped area to total miga- 
■ded area was 4Q 


Relaixon of veil xrri'pUed to irrigated ^rea 


Year 

w 

}CuoTl77 

»en». 

eU 

KieheliS 

'nib. 

Welb 

0003^ 

trmled 

doclac 

ib» 

ywx 

ToUA 

fcrr*. 

i 

Asr%\iti 
g»trd by 
velk. 

Poroeirt*®# 
of '■vibi 
iaifttei 
to totftl 
[irigstrd 
km. 

1901 * 




UJll 

350,318 

>»6,I47 

91 

lWJ-3 




43,410 

358,093 

81X116 

es 

1003-4 




4X460 

165.665 

38X104 

77 

lOOt-0 




yjfisn 

185,906 

1SX901 

75 

1905-8 

87^19 

15,413 

543 

40,675 

8»X904 

MUSIS 

87 

1906-7 

87 075 

14^ 

«t9 

15,187 

J54.90 

339,370 

93 

1801-8 

S7,61J 

18,H1 

619 

4X793 

83X309 

31X581 

97 

1906-9 

W,&91 

I8.4S1 

1 131 

18.4^ 

84X406 

33X6H 




17 715 

ell 

48,331 

35X087 

31X417 


*1810-11 

U.748 

14,8« 

630 

4MM 

314,184 

169 141 

79 
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1 
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172 
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1*.01S 1 

\ 

t 401 

5ti e 54 

37 5 (171 

:ii3,; ii. 

‘17 
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M.U.7 

It. 12f< 

.7 m 

50.7l't'. 

>1.3 970 

1 

.32‘’.or7 

0(( 

m:o 21 

1 1 07,. ! 

m 2-0 

500 

51,101 

"I 1 7^.1 

310 0) 1 

0,3 

m2 1-22 1 

J-Ctl3 

1.7 743 

CC2 1 

51,118 

»r.2 71 1 

11*., 91,1 

0(1 

m22 23 

37 nj 

17, IS*. 

709 

51 327 

303 om. 

30S,JS1 

8.7 

1923 21 1 

37,7s2 

1 1 olv 

C71 

1 51,071 

1 

173,92s 

.10 5,9)7 

SO 

1924-25 

30 031 

ll,I7h 

458 

50,CC7 

3 .S.7f.l 

207.1 )9 

87 

1925 2G 

30, 103 

1 1,230 

5S2 

50,2S1 

573, 132 

512,170 

8fc 

1920 27 

30, *179 

12,927 


.70.101 

319,.73(, 

.310.101 

01 

1927-28 

.37,203 

11,302 

380 

4C.9B7 

127 1.37 

12 1 3S0 

07 


Relation between well trngaiion and size of holdings 

Well imgation is alwa}'S associated with small lioldings The per- 
ceutage of well irrigation to total irrigation in oiii distiict is 97, while- 
the size of holding pci cultivator in ihc year 1927-28 was 3 6 acres 

The proportion of well irngation <ind the size of holdings in the- 
important w'ell-irrigated districts in the United Pioiinces is Giverr-r 
below — 
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liev 

DUtztot. 

PrtWBUp) 

of 

Irrig»t*d by 
weiU^ 
to toUl uiri 

Atct*^ 

■be u 
boMfs^ 

jon M 1 

1 

i5 ' 


10*7 2S 1 

AUguh 1 

oo 

9-8 

ltH7 -8 

AllAb*b*d 

ei 

6-7 

1027 B 

Fjz«b«<l 

72 

4'2 

10^ 28 

BTarw 

0* 

4-6 

10*7 -8 

Aumgkih 

90 

S-4 ^ 

1027 ^ 

jianpor 

07 

3*0 


It is clcnx that hoIdiDgB ore goneraliy speakuig laiger in diBtncta 
where well trngation is smaller and smaller whore well irrigation fa 
larger Thus there is an ittveree correipcindence between the sixe of 
holdings and extent of well irrigation 





CHAPTER IV. 


The standard of life. 


It IS an economic-law of the greatest impoi lance that the earnings 
of any class, whethei i;\age eaincis or agiicultuiists, tend to confoim 
to then slandaid of living, vlnch is judged by the income and cxpendi- 
tme of the class in question ‘The standaid of Ining’ is an elastic 
phiase, and it would be a hasty jiidcment to sav that the standard 
of living of the people of Jannpnr is ver^ low. 

The life of an Indian cultivator is of the simplest land as compared 
with the advanced countries of the West and Japan In the majority 
of the villages bread made of maize, bajra oi bailey accompanied by 
' pulse, and m rare cases by small quantities of vegetables, form the 
mam dietaiy of an ordinary villager It is only the nch who can 
afford to take ghee, while the rest of the population have to live on 
coarse food, and m many cases the quantitv of food is somewhat in- 
suflScient and is very deficient m nutrition Tlieir clothing is very 
rough and cheap and them houses are made of mud walls and thatched 
roofs They do not possess special clothes, as is common m the Western 
countries, for going to Church or appearing in public on special oc- 
casions To arrive at a correct estimate of the standaid of living of 
the people of the distnct we have to consider how far their food, 
clothing and shelter are sufficient to maintain their economic efficiency 

It would be better at this stage if we consider the budgets of 
some of the villagers of the distnct. 

Annual family budget of a Brahman family con'^istinsf of 3 bi others 
4 women and 3 children owning about 12 acres of cultivable land — 

Income 

A — From the field — Rs a p 

(1) Jwar 8 maands valued ai 30 0 0 


^2) Arhar 6 maunds 

(3) Tobacco 

(4) ITrd 3 maunds 

( (6) Til 1 maund 

(6) Rice 10 maunds 

(7) !RIaizo 12 ,, 

(8) Kakom 2 „ 


30 0 0 
60 0 0 
26 0 0 
10 0 0 
^ 40, 0 0 
46 0 0 
10 0 0 
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to monadi ntwKl ^ 
10 « 


(0) Qn/o 

(10) BmIo^ 

(11) \Vb«t 18 „ 

(1 ) U&tUr 6 ^ 

(13) 8*no 

(14) Qor 13 „ 

(15) Sale ol rar|4Qa Utua 


^ is p 
80 0 0 
80 0 0 
ISO 0 0 
30 0 0 
50 0 0 
80 0 0 
20 0 0 


U — Olher lOaroD (ot« Ijcotter U Id aerrloe) 


Total 


Lew— * 

Land rerenoe («vf Uod) 
TiTarsti otido to UbccTTO 

Paallol KaUlc 00 

Dttto Aauh 10 

SajareaiM 10 


Hi a. p» 

®7 8 0 

100 0 0 

f 

80 0 0 207 8 0 

Xet ineoioe 545 8 0 


700 0 0 
50 0 0 

750 0 0 


ExpcT^dtlure 


PreJacad oi 

lo** — 

Ri 

(1) Batley 

11 

Tn»nfu4« vahied at 

CO 

(5) Gram 

11 


50 

(3) Wheat 

H 


■IJ 

(4) Dal 

4 

* 

'•0 

(5) Rloe 



8 
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B. -^Purchased from the mnrlei—^ 

Rs. 

■i 


BBi 

(1) Clothing.^ 

70 



(2) Boot^vear 

10 



(3) Salt and spices 

6 



(4) Utens^ 

6 



(6) Drained sugar 

10 


100 

G — Other expenses — 

(1) Repairing of bouses 

6 

• 


(2) Kerosene oil 

3 


8 

D ■ — Miscellaneous expenses — 
Litigation 

20 



Miscellaneous . . 

20 



Medicines . . 

5 


46 

E — Social expenses — 

F — Purchases of cattle and other agricultural improvements- — 
Ipair of buDoolfs . . 100 


80 

Construction of a weU 

400 


600 



Total 

836 

There was deficit of Bs 293-8-0 and the family actually meurred 
a debt of Bs 300. 

In this case the land revenue is only Bs 27-8-0 as the owners were 
zamindars before and after selling the propeitv retamed 12 acres of sit 
land 

The erpenses of cattle and the construction of paTcka well are 
non-recumng. 

On the whole the family is quite prosperous 

Annual budget of a family of Chamars consistSng of 1 man. 


1 woman and 4 children owning about 8 acres of lane as occupancy 


tenants • — 

Income. 

A — From the field — Rs 

(1) Wheat 6 maunds valued at ..25 

(2) Barley 10 • • 46 

(3) Gram 10 „ „ 40 

(4) Waizo 10 „ „ .. . .40 

(5) Arhar 2 ,, ,, . 0 

(6) Sarso 3 „ „ 20 

(7) Gur 8 „ ,, 40 

(8) Sale of surplus bhusa . . 20 


4 
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S-^ /pl,t 

C^t^arninft 0/ ei/Wffn 

Tto<cl 
JU 
71 
30 

Net Income 

BxpenJtturc 


JWncttl at 4ome— 

Gnm IS m«ODil«r»]ar<] at 4S 

B«fey 15 „ 48 

Molce 4 ^8 

IHl 10 

Obt 2 

JP«fcAa#erf/nj#i U4 uwrlt*— 

Tob«eeo 4 

Ootlm SO 

S{4eM 3 

on 2 

Hxdldoe^ 3 

SoodrW 15 

Total 


I^-w— 

land mtnwe 


n*. 

30 

4 

270 


IDS 


IM 


154 


40 

170 


Both the moome and expenditure odee balance 
The net profit per bigba is Bs 14 but if the peasant b own labour 
Is fairly valu^ he is working at a loss 

It IB evident from the above family budget that nearly Ea- 74 of 
the net income la spent on food It is clear from the above expenditure 
aohedule that theie la no proviBion for such necessanee of efficiency as 
milk and ghee or better implements 

Tha average agnouHttrol income 

About the year 1900 the average annual mcome of an Indian was 
offloiflUy calculated to be Bs 30 and taking an average family to be 
of five membera the average anntial family income was Bs 150 In 
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f 

5911 the figure went, to Tvs. 80 per captta In 1921 the avemge income 
table foi Madias ]’iosulene\ was 300, while foi Bombay in lural 
Jccalitics it was 3vs 75 Now let us sniipose that the axeiagc income of 
■a Mllagei is 80 at the piesent dnv m oui pioMiico. It wil be piob- 
abh less in this PioMiice as the dejicndencc u|)on agncullnic is gi eater 
and ilie size of the average holdni" less tiian in eifhei Madias or 
Bombay 

Moie than aiiMlimg else this governs the staiidaid of living of 
an agiicultiiial people It is a maltei of common Irnowledge that 
the holdings of agucultinisls of tins pi ov nice aie divided amongst 
them into veiv small plots and thc;\ gcneially range fiom 3*2 4 acres 
in Jalann to 3 4 acies in A7amgaih The average si7e of a tenant’s 
holding in our district is 3 6 ncies The smallness of the holding makes 
cultivation totalh uneconomic and leaves no chamo foi llie cnltivaioi to 
produce sufficient to support himself and Ins family m icasonable com- 
fort aftei pa3ing all his initial expenses The situation becomes still 
w'oise when a faimci cultivates moie tlian one field As is iisuallv the 
case they aie often separated from one another by long distances, with 
■the lesult that they have the evils of both undo -sized and scalleied 
holdings 

Nearly 76 per cent of the total population of the district depend 
upon agnculture as a chief souice of their livelihood Due to the orer- 
orowdmg of agriculture the stiuggle foi existence is becoming keener and 
keenei, resulting in a tendenev towaids lowei standard of living In the 
following table we compaie the peicontnges of net ciopped aiea and the 
irise in population foi the last 30 v^eais — 



Percentage of 
increase of 
total not 
cropped area, 
1891—1921 

Percentage of 
total luoreaso 
or decrease of 
population, 
1891—1921 

Goraklipur 

24 

+9 

Basil 

64 

4-8 

Benares 

9 7 

—9 

Jaunpur 

1 3 

—9 


Here we see that the total cropped area has mci eased by 1 3 per cent 
while the population has shown a downward trend and has decieased 
-by 9 per cent Population lapidly multiplied duiing the last century, 
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rhlZ"" and population haa been, 

“'a 

.1. mSS'."'" “" «"“ ’«“ ” »■ ~ “' w>-» > 


Iritr 

IrrifAlrd, 

Non 

Irriffi/rd, 

7bUl 

lacrrsM or 
deere*»» prr 


Acrr« 

Aerr*. 

Acw*. 


1023 *l 

a.4M 


178,710 


19 4^53 

5.07S 


160 041 

+6 

10^«C 

4^ 

16,718 

107090 

+-03 

10^57 

5.0^4 


162^ 

^5 8 

19 753 

4.410 

163,547 

167 966 

+S-4 

TWaI 

19383 

810399 

&40iJ8I 


ATir»'*i' 

3.977 

161.060 

108357 



From the alwre tab/e it te ctenc (hat (he doub?© cropped area has 
Increased in tho year 1927 28 by 8 4 pet cent It ahcru-a that the preesnre' 
on land is becoming harder and harder 


At (bo Inst census of United Provinces 1921 earned on by Mr 
P H H Edyo tho number of baths m the distnct between 1911 
end 1020 were 448 889 The deotha in the same period were 450 799 
thus there was a deficiency of births over deaths by 1 910 ‘Vanous 
ennsefl Bccoant for this The first is the mfinenza epdemic of 1918 and 
the other is the great world war Althcrogh actual deaths m the 
war weere very few yet tho absence of bo Jarge % pcfftion of able-boiied 
men from their homes for a long period indirectly affected the birth 
rates 


The whole population of the district can v^eamlv he divided tinder 
five principal heads viz agncoltore indnst^ oomnaerce profession 
and others Agncoltane supports 875 297 persons or nearly 76 per cent 
of the total popaJatJon mdnstiy 113 773 or nearly 10 pear cent commerce 
CO^TO or 6 per cent professions 7 440 or 1 per cent and other 98,8^ 
or 8 per cent of the total popnlatHm Dr Harold H Mann w^ 
made a special study of the eoonomio conditionfi of roral snsas and who 
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■was foi ueaifly a quarter of a century m intimate touch with agranan 
f^.roblems, says, “No country could ever hope to be prosperous if the 
luajontT of the population were idle for 6 to 6 months o^ a veri The 
people must be given some work no matter how small the income derived 
therefrom during the dry season “ The masses of Jaunpur need small- 
scale occupations either as a substitute for agriculture or as supplemen- 
iiary to it There are a few sugar mills scattered here and there Jaunpur 
is famous for oil and iti (scent) tliioughout the whole of India 
There are about 12 factories in the whole of the distnct 'kbpse oil 
factories and sugar works cannot providp sufficient remunerative work 
to a very laige number of unemployed agriculturists durmg off season 
nr bad harvest Naturally these agriculturists run to commercial 
centres to earn them daily biead 

Indebtedness vanes fiom village to village Cultivators borrow 
-money at the time of sowmg ’and repay the same at the time of 
haiwesting The rate of inteiest differs from 12 to 50 per cent 
in ordmaiy cases Wliere the holdmgs are very small the rate of 
.interest goes up The introduction of valuable and heavy yieldmg crops 
(sugarcane, vegetables, etc ) has reduced agricultural mdebtedness to a 
very great extent Another point to be taken into consideration is the 
increased agricultural efficiency of the district resulting from improved 
methods of cultivation, particularly in the matter of double-croppmg, 
the use of manure and irrigation and the mtroduction of sugai pie"sses 
and the establishment of sugar factories Indebtedness is not so 
senous an evil m Jaunpui as m other neighbourmg distracts The 
tenants at fixed rates at all events possess abundant credit and can raise 
money at rates which, comparatively speakmg, are far from exorbitant 

The food which the cultivators consume is very unsatisfactory'- In 
the real sense of the word they stuff then stomachs with coarse food 
which has no nourishing powei Vegetables and fruits do not form 
a part of the villagers’ diet, they remain contented with dal and bhat 
Aihai pulse is very common Nice as compared with wheat is less 
nutritive and less expensive Ghee and milk are classified as luxmy, 
while in leahty they help efficiency Pishes are plentiful and often 
eaten On ceremomal occasions bread of wheat is eaten The 
Nshatiiyas are very fond of meat and they eat the flesh of goal and 
•sheep on special occasions 

The climate of the district is such that the cultivators do not require 
much clothing They generally put on a dhoti and nothing more The 
women folk put on a sart and a short jacket On special occasions. 
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^vllcn llio Mllngcrs go to llio cities they would put on iheir angarkluif 
turban and Oholt and tins would constitute tbeir full dress 

Hio houses arc goncrallj made of mud wTills with thatched roofs 
Tina 18 no proiior pro\nsiou for \ontilation Not one cuIhYatcr in a 
fl oiisand resides in rented lionse There ore do furmtnre excepting 
the colfi The more well to-do cultivaiOTB Use in better bonses than was 
formerl\ the case Tbeir women wear more jewellery and metal ntensds 
are also m daily use in their households 
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CHAPTEE Y 
Emigration 

One of the most important factors influencing the variations of 
population IS emigration People leave their homes, friends and 
familiar circles and go out to earn their hvehhood m regions unknovvn and 
unfamiliar because their native villages cannot piovide them with ade- 
quate hvmg The pressure on the land has become so acute that it is 
very difi&cult for an ordmaiy cultivator to make both ends meet merely by 
followmg agriculture In order to increase the family income one or 
two members of a family often choose to emigrate to some industrial 
town There are various types of emigration 

Temporary 

A laige number of cultivators go to industnal centres during off 
seasons and bad harvests They generally return durmg the busy season^ 
Another type of temporary emigration is due to plague or other 
epidemics Noimally such movements are of a tnvial nature, 
to the nearest grove or to a distance of a few miles But instances 
occur when people migrate to anotlier distiict or even leave this prov- 
ince A large number of people migrated to Benares from launpur 
durmg the plague m the year 1911 

Permanent emigration — emigration in search of work 

This IS chiefly from the Benares division The pressure oii the ^and 
has long been considerable in these parts Mr E A H Blunt 
remarked in Umted Provinces Census Eeport of 1911 that there is not 
a single family m the Benares division r^ch has not at least one member 
in the provmces of Bengal, Assam and Bihar and Orissa The lower 
classes go as labourers to Howrah, Calcutta and to the plantations of 
Assam and the higher as door-keepers, peons and so on 

(2) Riverain emigration — Practically the whole of the extensive river 
traffic of Bengal is m the hands of men of this provmce 

(3) Emigration to collieries — The Basis of Oudh go m large number 

to the mining areas ^ 

(4) Military emigration — ^A large number of soldiers are recruited 
from Eae Bareilly 
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District. 

Year. 

Au’ount 

in 

Inklts 

1 

Ininiul 

(lakhs). 

1 

1 Foroipn 
(thousands) 

Sult^npur 

laO'.— 1007 

20 

nmn 

o> 

DjzaMd 

i 

* 


11 

Benaros 



13 

•11 

Bn-^ti 




0 

<3onda . ^ 


• 


0 

Gorakhpur 


1 

21 

Oi 


During 1928-29, a sum of ]^s )3',‘ l.ikhs wns paid by mone> -older; 
a consideiable part of this lepie^enled emigianfs’ remittances. 


There is considerable cmigiation of lemporniy iialuic in the dis- 
trict Generally it commences with the closing of the monsoon and 
'ends with advent of summci Tin*? is due to the find nation*^ of the 
demand of labour in the fields Agiiculture is the mam mdusliy of the 
<iistiict as IS evident from the table gnen below 
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From the above table it is clear that the pressuie on land bags 
decieased to some extent at the last census In the yeai 1911, 81 6 pm" 
'Cent of the entire distiict population was supported by agricultiiie,. 
but npw agncultme is suppoitmg 75 8 per cent Furhter, m the year 
1911 evmy 11 woikeis engaged in agncultme had to suppoit 14 depend- 
ants, now 53 workers have to suppoit 47 dependants Families, agii- 
cultmal by origin, show a tendency to lesoit to industiial, commeicial, 
professional and other pm suits ^ 

Lack of subsidiary industries 

Jaunpui IS lenowned from the time of the Sbaiqi Kings as an, 
impoitant oil and scent producing centie, but tins mdustry is not so im- 
portant as to alleviate pressme on the soil Moieover, the industiy is not 
on such a large scale as to engage consideiable number of woikeis, but is 
earned on in the old primitive style There was a time when 
there were indigo factories employing a considerable number of 
laboureis, but tins industry has totally dechned owmg to the keen com- 
petition of Germany The same is the case with the papei manufacture- 
cf Zafarabad, a pargana in the district The laboureis of that industry 
are working m the Lucknow Papei Mill now as they could not face the- 
competition Sugar refinmg is the only other industry worthy of men- 
tion The sugar mills are busy in winter and employ only a small frac- 
tion of the idle labourers of the region There is, on the whole, am 
inadequate number of industrial occupations m the district, hence emi— 
giation IS resorted to — 


Emigra tion 


Year 

f 

Total 

enugra- 

tion 

Contigxious| 
distnot 
or state i 
in prov- 
ince 

i 

Other 
parts 
of prov- 
moe 

1 

Conti- 1 
gnouB 
parts of 
other prov- 
inces and 
states 

Non-con- 
tiguons 
parts of 
other prov- 
inces, etc 

1911 


169,137 

1 

87,000 

1 

22,000 

] 

1 

i 

! 

60,000 

1921 

1 

139,229 

73,000 

1 

14,000 j 

1 

1 

62,000 


More than half the enngiants are working in the province and 52,000*'' 
aie workiug m other parts of India A laige number of the Chamars gm 
eveiy year from Kerakat, launpur and Mcchhlishahi tahsils and work." 
as sj'ces and grass-cutters 
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""‘I Bombay bnvo become the favotmte 
r(^rt8 or people from (hie dislnct Dnnnjr fie months of October to 
Apn] a JurgB number of labourer work m tbo faefonet and eei higher 

Emipmtlon lo the (on plantations m Assam from this district iss 
almost ceased ns is evident from tha table below — 


gardening 


\rtir 

iuh. 


DepciKUntB 

Tot»l 

loii 1 

1 i 

1 

[ 

2 

io*a 1 

1 

3 ‘ 

1 

1 C 

S 

l(P7 


1 

0 

9 

IB S 

1 


I 



In 1020 one ^Ir T Mariox corntrueaiODed by the te» magnates 
of Assam to inqnire into the pcmibilities of the reertutment of labotjrerB 
to the tea eetatea He Bomtoed np the resnlte of hw inqmne* m ^ 
►bort jcntence ^rhlch nma thns — There seems do pceiib htv of 
obtaining labour from the eaetern distncte at preaent "We have to 
trait for some veors until the prejudice ebmit the tea plantahona has 
cooled do^n Persona ^ho hove ••etamed from the tea estates teU 
tales about the atrocities to which they were subjected by the emplc^are 
dnnng tbeit stay in Assani The villagers are so much frightened 
the tea estates that they regard them ee another Kala Pam Another 
reason for this prejudice among the villagers is that many labonrers died 
there due to malarial fever > 


EfntffTation as a result of failure of crops 
Crops generally depend upon Imgahon facilities The khan/ depends 
upon rainfall more than the fobi During the recent failare of khanf 
crop while we n are touring we found that about 20 vfllagera had migrated 
to Calcutta and other distant centree from a single mnall village of Ambar 
pur We were told that it is bathoa (a kind of grass) and sakarfamd 
which were keeping ahve the population otherwise people would ^ve 
starved or migrated en messe to eome other industnal centres m hon 
rfor their hvehhood 
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WJien a man is outcasted by the members of a caste be seeks skelter 
m some big city This is also a cause of emigration, but the figures 
undei this head aie neghgible 

% 

The total number of emigrants that sailed from Calcutta to various- 
Bntish Colonies between 1901 and 1910 and who belonged to Jaunpur 
was 3,007 Between 1911 and 1917 the number was 701 With 
the end of the great world war this emigration has ceased 

This year the emigiation is still brisk owing to the failure of the 
hharif crop As the piessure on land has been considerable, theie' is a- 
direct correspondence between the volume of emigration and condition 
of the hai vests 
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CHAPTER VL 
AoRicDLTonu Waocs 

In our (lislnct ub tlio bieo of Iwldin^ ib vejy siuaJl tliere i* no 
5 rcnt aomnnd for hired labour If the cultivator engagea hired 
lnl>onr Ins Hold ivjll rot pn} nt qH Hence wages are low On tlie 
tothcr hand tlio nupply of labour ib going up as the pressure on land is 
considomhlj high and tho number of evpropnated tenants or land-owners 
IB increnBiDg deendo by decade 

IncTctitc of hind'e^i labourer* 

The growth of population has reacted very unfavourably on the 
economic life of tho people Holdings have become more and more 
nndor siscd probably the lioldinga are the amaHest in the provinces being 
-b 6 acres })cr cultivator Cultivators ore m a very precanous condition 
either they must supplomont their incomes or surTonder tbemselres com 
pletely to the money lenders Those culbvstors who have very Bmall 
holdings often work os Halwahas or agricultural labourers in ti^ fields 
of big cultivators This has become a promineTit feature in the countrv 
hide 

The Holwuhos are ogricultansta by origin but have lost their culki 
v’ating tenures and ha^e taken reoourse to domestic service and are 
freely employed b> high cultivating classes both the BrahmanB and 
Kehtnyos who are forbidden by religion to ni] the land themselves 
Mr Eentingo remarks in Ins AgncuHural Progress in "Westem 
Tnd’P — We have the landless labourers who work for hire a class 
which 18 steadily recruited from the smaller landholders as the pressure 
-of population in the most densely peopled tracte squeezes them out of 
the position of landbolders 

The causes of this abnormally high increaBe in the number of 
Halwahas are manifold The lack of sufficient work for tho people 
IB a common complaint in India Tho woit done bv anjiverage culti 
Tutor in the Punjab does not represent more than 150 days work in the 
wear Thus they are out of employment for 200 days in the year Fot 
-thiB penod they should have some work This will keep them engaged 
nnd ol'^o supplement their incomes The lianking Inquiry Committee 
have recently estimated that the XJmted Provinees peasant la occupied 
outside the more intensely cultivated press of the ProviDce for not more 
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-than 200 days li the holding be veiy small, the cultivator’s family is 
aiot fully employed even in tlie busy season 

Absentee Jandlordtsm 

Absentee landlordism has ^so contributed a gieat deal to the increase 
of a^cultural labourers in tbe district Landloids usually migrate to 
towns and do not know what is going on m then fields •, it is in reality 
■their farm servants and field labour ers who manage their lands. 
Absentee landlords have nothing to do with cultivation, they want 
dheir rents only 

Wages paid 

Actual wages paid difier m difierent villages Only some 10 years 
Irack wages were paid m kind In the time of Akbar land revenue 
could be paid in kind, but now the practice of paying rent and wages 
an kind is fast dying out In most cases farm servants are given rent- 
■free lands for their services by the landlords It would be better at 
•thiB stage to consider the wages paid m different villages 

Amharpur 

Farm servants are paid both m cash and m kind A ploughman 
gets four annas for ploughmg a field up to 12 o’clock m the day An 
adult labourer, male or female, is paid two annas per day oi a seer 
and a quarter of barley Boys are paid at a shghtly lower 
rate, i e , they get one anna per day ■V\rhen a labourer is employed 
■for spadework m the field he is paid the usual two annas together with 
satua in the' noon or some other ch-arban (a kmd of coarse food) At 
the time of khaliam (harvestmg) the baiber, washerman and blacksmith 
all come to take their share In villages these baibers, washermen, etc , 
are not paid m cash as in cities , they are paid at the harvesting tune at 
a fixed rate Suppose a barber crops the hair and shaves a man all the 
year round, he will be paid 5 seers of bailey and one bun lie of iinhusked 
karley in Ohait or reaping season In the same way washermen are 
^paid according to the number of women in the family Thus if the^e 
IS one woman in the family, the washerman will get two and a half 
seers of barley together with one bundle of unhusked barley The Lobar 
'is also paid the same amount 

Baragaon 

Baragaon is a prospeious village some 6 miles off from Shahganj, 
a tahsil in Jaunpur Wages aie consiueiably highei here than in Ambar- 
Opur, a village in Manahu tahsil Here ploughmen aie paid at the rate 
of eight annas per plough Male and female labomers get five annas 
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(barl^r) ,s p„.a 5 «:cr, pet ^ „r ^ ^ ^ 


Uangta 

SIoDgrei, a ray Trihga two nJle. west of Bbanaor stotno 
m ploughman (Hnlwahu) « giveo four unnu per *um 

T 7? **'“ diffore^for adults msto 

or fom^o nod boys It is cnalomaiy to poy nU of them si the same 
nilo flora migcu an gonerally paid m femd When a labourer is 
engaged in iiarresting a nee he is giYen two seers of com per day 
As rcgdrdB the wages of t)in Lohar I>hobi etc it is the same as m other 
villagca 

These stray cases of three aifferont vilkgea will suffice to inustrat© 
aulerencca of wages in different areas 

Effect of late vyages on the fUmdari of htbig 


Farm servant* ore etuefly reermted from the Ghamar Xoma 
Koen and Kewnt castw They generally get very bw wages thus 
their standard of Itfo is tba foweef They generaDy bv© on Yery cowso 
food and are Yerv poorlv clothed Their honse^ also are Tery niBanitary 
and dingy 


Compartson of agnctiflHitil tcith indurtnol tcage* 


Indufftnal wages ur© higher than agncultnral wages The hj^jest 
agncoltural wage which the pIoQghmaii gets u eight annas per diem 
while carpenters blncksmithfi, masons and other skilled labourcTB draw 
iDDch higher wages In JannpDr proper the carpenter gets one rupee per 
day the mnwu gets fourteen annas and the blacksmith gets twelve annas 
I)er du) Unskilled iabour whidi i* chiefly employed in agnculture if 
very cheap There is a marked difference between the rtandard of 
hving of an induetnal worker and that of on agncaltnral worker Ac agQ' 
ouUural worker cannot meet tho reqcireroenta of bis bare neceflsitiea, 
while an mdustnol worker can very easily have his necesfflfaea and 
have eome ortaclee of efficiency as well e g milk or some ghee in 
dal 

Wages differ according to the seasona Wogoe am cheap in vaiapce 
from October to April and high during EO-mng and harreetmg tnues. 


One speaal feature of ruru) economy la the employroont of 
ns partners in different agncultunil operations A good ““ 

them to work succesEtally as oo-partnors m ths open fidSa When 
nro growing weeds thn-re and these are required to be ^ 

Women are generally employea m this work which la tnown as - »um 
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or weeding Besides sohni women aie engaged m liaowesting and assist- 
mg their husbands m sundry work on the fields and also in fishmg and 
gaidemng Women are generally employed because they get lower 
wages They participate with then husbands m practically all works 
except diggrng and ploughing 

Wages are very low when the harvest fails When the labourer is 
starving he would be wiihng to work even on very small wages. This 
IS exactly what has happened^this year owing to the failure of the khanf 
crop 

The general wage level m the distnct is very low and is a bir’king 
mdex of low standard of hving The pressure of population, small 
hodhngs, small income, idle days and low wages, all have reacted very 
unfavourably on the economic life of the farm-hands The condition of 
the agricultural labourers cannot impiove unless their number is reduced 
by systematic emigration to different mdustiial centres Unless this is 
done the agricultural labomer will be hvmg below the economic level 
and cannot even m the best of years make ends meet 
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chapter yh. 


Eoiwl noDsraa 

Tlio queahon ot providins wcU bmlt and sanitaiy cottars m iDdia i- 
of great im^rtanra There ore very few cottages m viUsgeo which can 
bo considered snhafactoiy from the samlary pomt of -now In the 
nverogc village (ho great majority of the cottages are made of mud and 
contain no proviaion for ventflation Thev have usually no drainage 
and are often crowded together m a pell meU fashion They have no 
proper proviaion for the aotrage of gram and fodder nor have thev 
proper accommodation for cattle The water supply of such villages 
IB invariably from ahallow wella and the water m thsao wella la oftan 
polluted from the surfece 


The result ot these condiUous is that s high mortality from prevanti 
ble disease* preTnUa m practically every village of the dirtnct 

Such 15 cot only the coudition of the JauDpur diatnct but gesezally 
speakiDg of all the castem diatncta of the provioce Hence the pro- 
blem of rural houSmg demands corefal and immediate attentioii of the 
people at largo On account of grinding pov er ty the villagcrB cannot 
care much fear their houses 90 per cent of their total aipendituns ara 
on food clothing rent and interest Tattle is avaDable for makuig per 
manent improvement both m land and bousing The average viDager 
is illiterate and hence he cannot realize ^hat decent houamg mpems 


I>r©ssnT© on the accommodation m the huts is the chief feature in 
the vflJages doe to the rapid increase of population Better methods 
of croppmg and rotation of crops have been adopted but the problem of 
housing IS totally ignored at the coat of health and the amembee of Me 

Houses are olushared together at all angles in a congested epee© 
resulting in dense overcrowding There i» no village road as in England 
fianhed on both sides by stope or bnck houses with a few shops the 
village church the village mn and the recreation room located here and 
there Tndeed m the English Muse of the word there la rarely a village 
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at all, altiiougli in seveiail paits of the distiict the homesteads of the 
■vallagers are grouped together m clusters Nowhere are houses built of 
masonry, nor is there a smgle row of houses as is usual in the European 
villages ' Worship among the Hindus i& a family affair celebrated in 
their own houses, while amongst the Muhammadans it is congregational. 
Hence mosques are more common than temples Nobody m 

the district, whether a cultivator oi one engaged in some 
other profession, lives m a hired house The peasant or the 
workman, although paymg rent for the land to a landlord, 

always builds his own house at his own expense This is the 
custom with all classes of the commumty, and we doubt if one man in a 
thousand in any part of the district hves m a hired house or m a house 
not erected by himself or at his own expense This has always seemed 
to US one of the most effective pomts of contrast between Indian and 
"English conditions The homesteads do not display as much vanety 
in construction or arrangement as might be expected on this account. 
They conform to a common type amongst all classes of the commumty, 
and tend also to cover almost equal extent of ground 

The huts generally consist of only one dingy room which is kitchen, 
dormitory, parlour and m many a case cattle-shed combined into one 
There is generally one door at the entrance The only furniture of the 
house 18 cots The absence of furmture is more a question of poverty 
than of anythmg else, although climate has some mfluence The huts 
vary in size and number according to the piospenty of the family 

The first impression of even a most casual visitor in these little huts 
18 that they serve much more the purposes of a dormitory and storage 
than as places where humam^ can comfortably live The man who 
rises at dawn and does not return from work before sunset spends very 
httle time inside his* house 

In most cases people keep their cattle ]ust m front of their houses, 
under some tree if available Natuially the excreta of the cattle poison 
the atmosphere of the locahty This tells a great deal on the health of 
the villagers Brought up in such foul atmosphere they have no idea 
whatsoevei about sanitation Hardly out of bundled houses one house- 
has got a wmdow The cottages are mostly damp and dingy and huddled 
togethei 


Let us now consider the average number of persons per house, 
the number of houses per square mile, and the density of population for 
the last 40 years In this way we shall bp able to form an idea about thg 
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prescnre on tlie accommodation ic the hnts and also of overcrowding 
in the distnct — 


Yc*r 

Arersge 

iioDiber 

ofp^noiM 

1 perhoose* 

1 ATBr*^5e 

1 ntimtu r 
of hooM* p-^ 

1 aqura aule 

Pemity of 
popnlttlon 
aqiuxe mile 

ISSl 1 

6-9 ' 

1 1S3 

780 

leoi 

67 

I« 

816 

1001 

e-4 : 

1 

776 

1011 

47 1 

1 168 

746 

1931 

4*0 1 

leo 

746 


It 19 evident from the above table that the average nniDber of peisons 
per hoQse has gone considerably down from 6 9m 1881 to 4 6 m 1931 
bot the average number of bonsee per aqaaie mile bas mcreased 
fmm 182 m 1081 to 160 m 1991 resulting m Benous congestion The 
mcreose m the total number of houses has not kept pace with the expan- 
e on of population The density of popubtion has gone down from 816 
persona par aquare mile in 1691 to 746 in 1921 

Before going into details about the village it is better to have a general 
ids^ about the ^strict from the latest census report There are 7 Towns 
and 84-84 villages m the whole of the distnct The distnct contains 
247 388 occupied houses aheltermg a population of 1 166 106 the 
e\ ernge number of persons living per house being 4 6 This average 
d.ffflin with diflferent tahsils — 


— 

. Homber 
o! ooen 
p(Ml fkOOlM, 

1 PopolAtjon ' 
1 in 1991 1 

1 Humber 

1 of person* 

per squaiQ 

1 TTlUft. 

1 Humber 
of per 
■CPiMper 
bouse 

Jtnnpm 

64.467 

*61.716 

1 893 

1 4 6 

UarUlia 

40.061 

336.169 

785 

4 78 

XT» 

60.760 

!i7j»e 

633 

4 3 


U4tlS 1 

iWl,4J8 

70S 

4 7 

Kmkkt 

39^663 

195106 

803 

4 9 

Total ol tbe dlatriot 

247.388 

1 166405 

716 

4 6 
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It It; deal that the number of peisons pei hous/s is the laigest in 
Jlerakfit. next comes Maiiahu and then Shahganj 

Amharpitr 

This village is situated in pargana Manahu There are 74 houses 
in aU in the village It is chiefly inhabited by the Kshatiiyas, Ahiis and 
Chamais A survey was made of neaily all the houses m the village 
and the size of looms and number of peisons noted The houses were 
made of mud walls with tiled roofs Gdiapras) , with the exception of five 
huts belonging to Chamars 

The dimensions of a Chamar’s house were 20' x 12' x 7' and it was 
occupied by 9 peisons The ownei of the house told us that he kept 
his two cows inside at night as there was no space outside What a 
noxious atmosphere thei' breathed > Next we visited a Thakur’s 
house which measured 45' x 38' x 8' There was only one door 
in front The occupants seemed to be bettei off, and there was some 
arrangement foi ventilation also ISText we saw an Ahir’s house 
with dimensions of 42' x 33' x 9' which was inhabited by 12 persons 
The inmates were thin, diseased and dirty There was no sense of 
privacy whatsoever 

In village Paltupw, tahsil Manahu, pargana Barsathi, there 
are 161 houses sheltenng a population of 766 persons, of whom 716 
are Hindus and 49 Muhammadans The average number of persons 
hving m each house is five The huts are small, ill-ventilated and ill- 
thatched The dimensions of an Ahu’s house which we measured were 
52' X 36' x 11' It gave shelter to 22 men, all unhealthy and poorly 
dressed 

Disease and sickness aie rife in such huts, and there is a total 
absence of decency It is impossible to observe any sense of privacy in 
huts of this type 

Saplu IS a small village contaimng 70 houses with a population of 
357 peisons, all Hindus The first house which we visited was that of a 
Cbamar measurmg 33' x 39' x 6' It was a tiled cottage The 
number of inhabitants was eleven, all healthy They were carrymg on 
agriculture and had one separate cattle-shed Next we came across a 
Thakur's house It was quite spacious, and on inquiry we were told 
that he was Ihe zamindar of the village There were 6 men, all in 
good health 
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Ifangra is a very big viUage and is obiDfly inhabited by the Oham 
019 Paais, Ixihura and Thakara The average dimeiiBiDna of a honae 
\vere 35'’ x W x 8' The general health of the people was not safas- 
factory on inquiry 'we were told that the Health Offlocr never visited 
the village 

Sarom MoTiivddin 

The village la 6 tnilea "west of Bhabganj tahail It is a beantifnl 
village connected by a metalled road which goes to Shahganj In this 
village we found two rowa of boascB mnning parallel to the road 
There are good many pakka hooaes in the i^age which is chiefly 
inhabited by the Brahmans Koena and Baniaa The dimensions of a 
Koen s house were 8V x 22' x ICK It gave shelter to 8 persons Next 
we viaited a Dhunia a honse which was also quite spacionB 
Baragaon 

From the very look of the village one can very well understand 
about the general proapenty of the people There are more than two 
dosen pdkhi honsee of modern atvle The village contains 548 horues 
with a population of 3 459 The average rnimber^of inhabitants per 
honae la 4 5 

The average area occupied by bomesteada m the district also vanes 
with density and proapenty A proiqiero'tiB family builds laigar huts 
and more of them What strack ns most was that the houses of the 
higher classes were more commodious more decent and better bnflt while 
those of the lower castes were srnftll low roofed and ill ventilated The 
next thing which strock ns was about the sense of pnvBcy It is observed 
moat m higher castes as the houses of these people are qmte spadous 
while it IS httle observed m the lower castes as the honses ^ small 
In some villages wb were shocked to see 13 or 14 persona young and old 
living together moa® like cattle than men 

In Bengal the honses m which the peasante live are naually grouped 
round a spacious c ourtya rd oowshads and cot-hcmseo standing Bome- 
trmpji m thp same qnaiangle but more often a httle back from it 
The area given up to gardens m Bengal is mucdi laiger than elsewhere 
while our butg are planned on a different footing They are situatod 
vary doee to eadi other with narr o w lanee There are no regular cattle* 
aheds m many oasee both men and cattle share the same habitation 

An eminent author baa remarked that if one wishes to study 
mvihmtioii of a particular nationahty he should Eitudy its housing oonh 
tions It 18 from the dwelling that one forms his op in ion about the 

standard of Imng 

MoJarf^e. Bot»l Beoamy ot 



The health staff of the district is carrying on a regular propaganda 
on hygiene and sanitation A very healthy scheme of village a d has 
been introduced by Dr A Sousa, p.e o s (London), dph (Ireland), 
in our province, and if this scheme becomes successful most of the diffi- 
culties m om way of impiovmg villages will be solved As regaids sani- 
tation it aims at the following — 

(1) Digging of pits by the villagers in the fields foi keeping 

manure about 100 feet away from abed? (the pits to be 
big enough for the whole year’s manure) 

(2) Eemoval regularly of the manure heaps to these pits 

(3) Making of soakage pits for waste water 

(4) Performance of natures’ call 300 yards from the ahadt 

Sanitary Inspectois are deputed in every tahsil to popularize this 
scheme They have selected a few important villages m the tahsils 
and are giving regular demonstrations 

With the success of this scheme some advance towards rural sam- 
tation will be effected. 
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OHAPTEB Ym. 

RFTEOBPBCrr AND OONOLUBION 


The pos^sure on agriculture can be very well understood if we com- 
paro the increase of net cultivated area with the mcreaso of populatioTi in 
the district The total area of the district is 991 864 acres or 1 549 79 
square mhes 
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It IS clear from the above table that the population has incicased 
at a faster rate than the cultivated aica and ultimalety the food supply 
The cultivated area has increased in the last 80 years by 11 per cent., 
vhile the population has inci eased b}^ 44 per cent We see that the 
limit has been reached in the direction of extensive farming as the culti- 
laed area in the district nov? forms 94 per cent of the estimated cuhv- 
able area of the district. 

Tlius more and more the proportion of double-cioppcd area (i e , 
intensive farming) will goveiii the increase of population in the near 
future 


Thus of considerable impoitance fiom an economic point of view is 
the mciease in the area bcaiing two ciops in (he year — 


Year 

DouWo-crop- 
iwd area 

Total cropped 
area 

Porcentago of 
douWo-crop- 
ped to total 
cropped 
nica 

ISnO (averago) 

14'’, 102 

1 

22 4 

lOOG 

172,780 

810,010 

21 2 

laiG 

103,803 

840,351 

22 0 

1027 

1G7,00G 

823,600 

22 4 


At this stage it would be convenient to compare the double-cropped 
area of other distncts of the province where the pressure on land is- 
not sc very severe 


District 

Double-crop- 
ped area 

Total cropped 
area 

1 

Percentage 

Meerut 

334,078 

1 

1,420,032 

23 4 

Azamgarli 

203,220 

1,100,708 

18 3 

Gorakhpur 

610,263 

2,780,366 

22 3 

Muttra 

64,634 

736,020 

7’4 

• • » 

73,412 

832,481 

1 8 8 
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These fifforeg indicate that the pressnro on the land is very high 
and the law of diminiwhing returns is working ngoronsly Thus 
It IB not possible for an cffdinary agncoltnnst to irmiatflin hnnself and 
hiB family in a atate of comfort The moet practical solution at this 
stage IS that the agnoultunsta should take to mtensive and smenfafio 
cultivation and for this they should be provided with better implements 
The people of the distnet make the fullest use of the means at then 
disposal in preparing the fields Better results nan be obtained by a 
more liberal use of manure and the conservation of cowdung and organic 
wnslea In our district the cowdung that ought to go to the fields is 
being used as fuel whQe in Japan and Ohma every care is taken to 
take night-soil and unne to the fields There is no reason apart from 
prejudice why the methods of utilising nightp-soil adopted by the Chinese 
and Japanese should not be followed m our district 

The yield of the land may be mcreafled as the result of better rota- 
tion of crops The advantages of saentific rotation are however not 
unknown Cereals alternate with leguminous staples and a heavy 
khanf crop is only followed by a light CTop in the spnng This may 
be repeated for two years but in the third the land is left fallow during 
the suminer and is then thoroughly prepared for wheat in the autumn 
or cane in the ensuing season 

The introduofcwn of better and heavy crops rfiould also be encouraged 
A valuable crop is pea which constitutes one of the principal rabi 
products of the distnet The area was 25 000 acre* m 1841 and 88 000 
acres m 1886 There are throe or four distmct vanebea the beet though 
■the most dehcate being those with a white flower The latest figures 
of area of cultivation are not shown separately 

Maize 18 a v e ry valuable crop of the district and its importance 
has been increasing This is evident from the follcFwmg table — 
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TL/3 table shows that the aiea has increased twenty times in the 
last 50 years The phenomenal advance is due to several causes 
The crop is one of the earliest to attain maturity and consequently is 
little affected by a prematme cessation of the monsoon It provides the 
cultivator and his family with sufficient food to last them from Septem- 
ber tdl December when rice is harvested 

One of the unfortunate features of the agncultural history of the 
ffistnct 18 the decline m the area under sugarcane It is evident from 
the foUowmg table • — 


Year 




Average 

1841 



* 

81,436 

1886 




69,602 

1906 




49,292 

1916 

• 


• • 

37,472 

1927 



« 

49,632 


The declme which has greatly affected the trade of the district is 
apparently due to the competition of beet and foreign cane sugar, the 
cupenor methods of manufacture m other parts of India and the spread- 
mg custom' of double-croppmg, the cultivators preferrmg to grow maize 
or lice and then to sow a rabt crop on the same field thus obviating the 
necessity of long fallows and careful preparation demanded by cane. 
Another cause of the dimmution is the high cost of cultivation 

Jaunpur is famous for its melons A large quantity of this crop 
is exported every year to Calcutta, Patna, Cawnpore and other cities. 
The three best varieties are known as Sarda, Janali and Ehamhua, 
und the produce of an acre sometimes brmgs as much as Ps 150. 
This 18 a very valuable and heavy yieldmg crop of the district 

Our district is also renowned foi the production of radishes One 
radish sometimes weighs 20 to 26 seers This crop also brmgs a consider- 
able sum of money As far as possible the cultivation of sugarcane, 
wheat, radishes potatoes, melons and othei gaiden-ciops should be en- 
•couraged 
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TLc chief cans© of agncoltural inefficiency is the gmaUneas of hold- 
inga In onr district the average wre of holding is only 8 6 acres — 
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The holdings are not only very email bnt are very widely acattered 
Hence they hardly provide a decent Irving for the cnltivator and hiF 
fainilv A great deal can be done if the Government take np thi^ 
question senonaly They can introdnce legislation to check further aub- 
division and also chalk out some plan for conpohdsticm of holdings 
Calvert s scheme of consobdation is doing wonders in the Punjab and 
the same can be done in onr provinces The Barods State has also- 
passed a perfniflsive Act for the consobdation of agncultnral lands m 
December 1920 The Government of Bombay has also recentlv mtro- 
dooed legislation in the locnl Conncil m order to promote the con'^ohdation 
of holdings 

^gncultnre depends mostly on wefls m Jaunpur The number of 
wells in the distnct la remarkably large The latest figures for the 
year 1927 28 give a total of 36 299 masonry and H 802 nou maBonry 
wells in actual use for watering the fields to say nothing of many more- 
which are reserved for drinking or manufacturing purposes Theee- 
figures give an average of 14 acres of colbvation for each well There 
are few parts of the distnct m which wells cannot be constructed with 
ease as the sub-Bcal is generally firm and earthen wells generally last 
for a considerable period especially when strengthened by oofis of adar 
St ilk^ The water level is fairly high averagmg about 27 feet below 
the surface The cost erf construction m the case of paWca wells vanes- 
according to drcumstance but averagee about Bs 220 while that of a 
hadioha well is Be 7 

But an all round agricultural improvement rests ultimately upon 
the improvement of the standard of hvmg of the peasantry Better 
education and improved farming go ti^ether But a good deal remains- 
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to be done m the dncction of utilissing the less bus}' inleivals m the 
agijcultural time-table The introduction of subsidiar}' industries m 
■connection with agnculture, c q , fruit growing, poultry farming, basket 
woik, hand spinning, etc , will be an impoitant advance Education 
alone will not do It would stimulate a bettei standaid of living, but 
tln^ cannot be achieved if the cullivatoi lives from hand to mouth. 
Jannpui is by no means an industrial town, and the manufactuies of the 
•di^ti ct aie few and of little importance 

Sugai industr} has declined, though it is still of considerable import- 
ance, and its recoveiy may faiily be anticipated Some enthusiastic 
■entrepreneurs should icmvc the industry and remodel it on factory lines 

A noted industrj' of Jaunpur is the manufacture of perfumes, which 
IS said to have been intioduced from Peisia in the days of the Sharki 
Kings The principal scents are those obtained from jasmine, lose and 
keora oi sciewpme and from the loots of kliaskhas glass {Andwpogan 
'iniiricata) This industry is declining these da}s 

The remaming industiies are of little note The most important 
of them is handloom weaving In villages Teihwa and Bisheswerpui 
there are good many weavers who aie carrying on the manufacture of 
•cotton cloths With the encouiageinent of the above industiies and the 
inti eduction of new ones as a subsidiary occupation to ugiicultuie, the 
poverty of the small holder can be leheved and ultimately Ins standaid 
•of living raised 

At pieseiit the condition of agiiculture is such that it can hardly 
provide the cultivators with bare necessities, hence the people of the 
•district have to emigrate to distant centies m search of thea livelihood 
"The progress of emigration is as follows — 






Emigrants 

Immigrants 

1901 

• • 

• 

• 

168,861 

71,463 

1911 

• 



.. 169,137 

74,039 

1921 




139,229 

69,679 


There is hardly one family in the district which has not got one or 
two of its members working in some mills of Bengal It is Jaunpur and 
Sultanpur wh'ch supply grass-cutteis and syces to the whole of Northern 
India from Peshawar right up to Calcutta In this region as the pres- 
sure on land is very severe emigration is inevitable There is no ad- 
vantage in a large mass of agncultural laboureis floating about in 
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thwr native tract and thereby depressing ogncidhiral wages They 
would bo benefited by migrating to other parts of the country where- 
they could secure employment in factories or industrial or commercial 
establishments This would improve the condition of the workers and 
also of their km'nnen who would be following agnculture m their native 
villogeB 

Labour is not as mobile os one would wish The wage level m the 
district IB very low and it differs m different villages and also m different 
seasons of the year It ranges from two annas to eight annas according 
to work "Wages flnctuate when the harvest is good or whei> 
there is a failure of crops During the last failure of khanf harvest 
the wages in some villages were an low os six pice per day In order 
to better the condition of the ogncultural labourer the stream of emigra- 
tion should increase m volume or else the population should exercise 
prudential checks So long as the labourer lives m a state of starvation 
and agriculture retnams crowded no lasting improvement in rural con- 
ditions can be expected 

The question of hygiemo bouaing denmnds immediate attentiou 
This problem has been lately tackled by the I^ho Health department 
and tbev are regularly carrying on a vigcffous propaganda "With the- 
success of Dr Sousa s scheme a great improvement u anticipated 

It would be idle to imagme at this stage all these improvements 
without the supply of abuntot and cheap capital We see that the- 
rate of interest m villagea vanes from 25 to 300 per cent per annum 

The reasons appear to be as follows — 

(1) The ignorance of the agncultunsts 

(2) Their distance from the towns where banks are situated 

(3) The reluotauce of the banks to extend small transactions t> 

villagea among an ignorant people 

(4) The want of sufficient knowledge regarding the substance or 

mtegnty of the borrower 

For these reasons it has always been necessary m India that the 
agncultunsts should have some form of cheap and facile credit AD 
these defects can be removed by means of co-operative credit soaeties if 
they are formed m large numbers and worked on n^t lines 

We should adopt as far as poeaSble the arts of techmcal and mechani 
cal efficiencv m smaU establishments and methods of marketing as in 
Prance as weD as the grafting of processes of large co-operatm buflinesa 
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upon the small faimmg cconom)^ as in Belgium Deumaik and Geimany 
klore and more demonstration fnnns should be opened in villages to 
give practical lessons of scientific farming to peasantry. 

As the result of the organization of agricnltuie and ihe piosperity 
of the agncultuial industiies the economic po'^ition of small holdeis m 
Germanv is higher than in most agricultural countries 

It IS to the organization of agriculture and laige co-opeiative busi- 
ness that vre can look fonvaid for both the economic and the moial 
retreneralion of the countryside But no new oigani/ation can take roots 
m the soil of the countiy unless the peasant changes his outlook on life 
and impioies his mental equipment At piesent he is apt to bo a fatahst> 
demoralized by his struggle to extoit a bare sustenance flora an uneco- 
nomic holding, while he is completch ignoiant of many important 
matters that touch his ical well-being The kev to the mipio\ement of 
agriculture will thus be found in the psychology of the peasant himself. 
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Population of Idhsil Jaunpur by (lianas 
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Populai^ of Ktrahal by pargaiuis 
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16,719 

































Population of talisil Marialm hij parqanas 
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Population 0 / tahnl MadMiihahr by pargan 
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BunnhlyMn « 14,009 lUSO M,2S8 15,11Q 18,293 M,tlO 

117 81,010 18.044 43.0OS 1S.018 10 030 37 040 

ISl 30 310 40 481 TO 737 30,707 37 768 74,470 























Population of tahsil Shohganj hy parganaa. 
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ATPENDES B 

Irrt^tton $tatetn^ by parganas — Th.e sub-jomed ttatement exhibits all the available irrigation 
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